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New T V camera will reveal 
mysteries of the ocean bed 

'J'he Royal Navy’s famous salvage ship H.M.S. Reclaim, 
which last year located the sunken submarine Affray by 
means of an improvised television camera, has been equipped 
with a new type of apparatus which she will test under varying 
conditions round our coasts. 

This new equipment brings nearer the time when salvage 
workers and fishermen can “ see what they are doing ” under 
water, and scientists will be able to probe the mysteries of 
the sea-bed. 


At the lime of the tragic disaster 
to the Affray a famous British firm 
were called in by the Admiralty to 
aid the search for the lost vessel 
by TV. 

Although the submarine was 
lying at a depth of nearly 300 feet 
in the English Channel, and con¬ 
ditions for divers were well-nigh 
impossible, the underwater camera 
located it. 

Since then, a wonderful new 
field of T V use has been opened 
up. Recently the firm which de¬ 
veloped the system demonstrated 
the latest techniques of what is 
called the “television camera 
chain.” 

GREAT ADVANTAGES, 

In salvage operations the greatest 
difficulty is that those who are 
directing operations from the sur¬ 
face have to operate “blind.” But 
the new underwater equipment will 
enable them to supervise move¬ 
ments, and to brief relief divers 
before they go down. 

Ordinary TV cameras, specially 
adapted, have so far been used. 
They can work for much longer 
periods under water than any 
diver, and in such conditions they 
are more sensitive and accurate 
than the human eye. This is 
vitally important, for beneath the 
ocean visibility is poor, and the 
pressure does queer things to a 
diver's judgment and estimation of 
distances. 

These cameras may be focused 
by operators on board ship, moved 
to any angle, and controlled for 
clo.se-ups. Eight lamps are used 
in pairs, although good pictures 
have been obtained as deep as 80 
feet without lamps. With artificial 
lighting, excellent pictures were re¬ 
corded of sea-heds 1000 feet down. 

The possible uses are many, and 
some have already been tested. 


TO DIVE 13,000 FEET 

A new bathysphere in which 
Professor Auguste Piccard hopes to 
descend 13,000 feet in the Mediter¬ 
ranean is expected to be completed 
by the end of the year. 

It is being made of steel tough 
enough to withstand the tremend¬ 
ous pressure of 59 tons to the 
square inch. Two compartments 
will enable the professor to control 
descent and ascent from inside. 
One will contain metal ballast and 
the other will carry petrol, which 
is lighter than water. 

To make a descent the petrol will 
be gradually released, and the 
bathysphere can be brought to the 
su.rface again by gradually jettison¬ 
ing the metal ballast and relying on 
the remaining petrol in the other 
compartment to supply buoyancy. 


RHINO DERAILS TRAIN 

A three-ton rhinoceros charged 
and derailed the Kenya mail-train 
recently. . The train was going 
through the Ndi Hills on the 
Kcnya-Tan 5 ,anyika border—terrtr 
tory notorious for its big game, 
and where stationmasters fear con¬ 
stant night attack by lions. 

The rhino was killed, but the 
train was delayed for eight hours. 


The sea-bed, with all its fascinating 
plants and creatures, can be ex¬ 
plored and studied. Wrecks can 
be located and trawlers’ nets 
examined. Our oysters may one 
day come from beds found by T V. 
Ships’ hulls will be inspected with¬ 
out the need always to use dry 
docks. Dock gates and quay walls 
can be examined from above. 

A scientist recently addressing 
the Royal Society of Arts drew a 
graphic picture of an electronically- 
controlled robot diver, 
equipped with 
cameras, attaching 
lifelines to a sunken 
submarine. The idea 
of such a weird 
creature moving about 
the ocean bed, carry¬ 
ing out welding and 
other salvage opera¬ 
tions while controlled 
from above, may seem 
fantastic, but experi¬ 
ments have brought it 
pearer to reality. 



The underwater T V camera being lowered 
over the side of H.M.S. Reclaim 



Taking no chances 



Ijelievc in keeping their bicycles roadworthy. Thirtceii- 
jmar-old Jennifer has twice won the Stretford Schools 
Safety First competition, and her nine-year-old sister 
tsmn the junior section this year. 


HOUSE THAT STORES 
SUN’S HEAT 

After three years of use, the 
.solar-heated house built at Dover, 
Massachusetts, has proved to be 
practical. The chemicals used to 
absorb the sun's heat have shown 
no deterioration, and the only addi¬ 
tional expense has been for the 
fans that both collect and dis¬ 
tribute the heat around the house. 

Designed by a Hungarian-born 
chemist. Dr. Maria Telkes, the 
solar heating system uses air 
warmed behind extensive glass 
windows and blown into a series 
of bins which contain 16 tons of 
heat-absorbing chemicals. The 
chief ingredient is anhydrous 
sodium sulphate. 

As the warm air enters the bins 
the crystals of the mixture melt, 
absorb the heat, and store it. 

On a cold day the air re-crystal- 
lises the sulphate, which releases 
its heat and thereby warms the 
house. 

Dr. Telkes said that the heating 
plant cost about ,£670, but she 
hopes that more research and pro¬ 
duction of solar healing units on a 
large scale will help to reduce the 
cost still further. 


PEDAL CARS ON 
PARADE 

“The Thing,” a pedal car made 
by Kenton Scouts, showed a nice 
turn of speed at Wembley recently 
in the London and Home Counties 
semi-final of the Scouts’ Soap-Box 
Derby. Last year the Kenton lads’ 
pedal car of the same name won in 
the National Finals. 

Rival mechanised soap-boxes at 
Wembley had such names as Toot¬ 
ing Terror, Sudbury Slowcoach, 
Dead Slick, Rush Job, The Spook, 
the 11th Horror of the World. 

All the pedal cars are built by 
Scouts from materials costing not 
more than £5. Vauxhall Motors 
and The Scout are joint organisers 
of the races. 

On June 28 the semi-final for 
Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire, Dur¬ 
ham, Northumberland, and Nor¬ 
folk takes place at Leeds, and there 
arc to be three other semi-finals 
before the National Final's at 
Southport on September 13. 


RADAR SAVED THE 
FUNNEL 

A story that would make an old- 
time sailor wince is told in the 
Marconi Mariner. 

The funnel of a ship had been 
painted in bright colours during a 
voyage. Then the radar equip¬ 
ment detected the approach of a 
large rain cloud. 

Fearing for his beautiful funnel, 
the chief officer entreated the cap¬ 
tain to change course to avoid the 
storm. Eventually the skipper 
agreed, and the funnel was saved. 
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HOW AMERICANS CHOOSE 
lEIR PRESIDENT 


By the CN Political Correspondent 

'J'his is election year in the United States and excitement is 
mounting there as the time approaches for each, political 
party to choose a candidate for the Presidency. The system of 
election is the most complex a great democracy could well 
devise, but it absorbs interest over a long period. 


Parades in honour of the candi¬ 
dates, bands, and picnic-meetings 
of politicians enliven the very 
thorough process of finding a 
successor to Mr. Harry Truman, 
the retiring President. 

Robust campaigns will termin¬ 
ate in a secret ballot, and next 
November the world will know 
who has been chosen by the 
United States as their leader for 
the next four years. The pre¬ 
liminaries are now over, and the 
contest proper begins in Chicago 
on July 7. 

CLASH OF PERSONALITIES 

On this date the Republican 
Party hold their National Con¬ 
vention, a conference designed to 
name finally their presidential can¬ 
didate and their candidate for the 
Vice-Presidency. The Party will 
also draw up their election pro¬ 
gramme. Each of the 48 States 
sends delegates.to the convention, 
the number permitted varying 
according to the population. New 
York State, for instance, will have 
nearly a hundred representatives. 

This year the Chicago conven¬ 
tion of the Republicans is expected 
to bring about a more than usually 
stirring clash of personalities. It is 
24 years since the Republican 
Party last succeeded in getting a 
President elected—Mr. Herbert 
Hoover. 

Mr. • Eisenhower and Mr. Taft 
are the leading contenders for the 
honour of being nominated as the 
Party’s candidate. Nothing, how¬ 
ever, is certain in an American 
election, and other Republican 
candidates may be put forward. If 
none of them gets more than half 
the total votes at the national con¬ 
vention’s first ballot, another ballot 
is taken, and this goes on until one 
or other of the candidates gets the 
necessary majority. 

MOUNTING EXCITEMENT 

The system gives rise to “ lobby¬ 
ing,” or bargaining between dele¬ 
gates and leaders of groups for 
winning over extra votes, and this 
intensifies in terrific excitement as 
the ballots proceed. Even favour¬ 
ites may fail at the last minute, and 
“dark horses,” as the Americans 
call the lesser-known candidates, 
sometimes win surprise victories. 

Similarly, the Democratic Party 
will choose their nominee for the 
Presidency when they hold their 
v-onvention—also in Chicago, but a 
fortnight later. 

The Democrats, who came to 
power in 1932, have so far con¬ 
ducted a campaign within theii" 
own ranks on a note which has 
attracted less world-wide attention 
than that of the Republicans. 
Nevertheless, there is no disposi¬ 
tion among observers in America 
to underrate their chances of 
nominating another successful can¬ 
didate to the Presidency, for Mr. 


Truman’s success in the last 
election surprised everyone. 

No other Party, however, is 
likely to win the Presidency for 
their candidate. In 1948 these 
minor Parties only polled between 
them some three million of the 48 
million votes cast in the country¬ 
wide elections. 

The Tuesday following the first 
Monday in November is the day 
always set aside for the polling, 
and this year it falls on Novem¬ 
ber 4. 

The people, however, will not 
vote directly for the President of 
their choice. Instead, they are 
given a list of State electors, 
nominated at the Party conven¬ 
tions. From these they make their 
choice, and thus vote into being 
an Electoral College. The voters 
vote for a particular Party repre¬ 
sentative, and so, when College 
formally meets in December to 
name the new President with all 
due ceremony, it will already be 
known by the Party composition 
of the College who he will be. 


OLD TIMER SHOWS 
HER METTLE 

A race for ten-ton traction 
engines seems like something out 
of Alice in Wonderland, but it 
took place recently at Appledore, 
in Oxfordshire, and appears likely 
to become an annual event. 

It was' the national one-mile 
championship for traction engines 
and was won by Old Timer in 
3 minutes 57 3-5 seconds. For 
most of the way Kim led the van 
of the fire-spitting juggernauts, but 
on the last lap she slowed down 
with an oyer-heated bearing and 
Old Timer, travelling at over 20 
m.p.h., thundered into the lead and 
belched great triumphant clouds of 
smoke over the spectators as she 
passed first over the winning line. 

Although she was last, Eileen 
was well content as it was a day 
out for her. Usually she is re¬ 
served for menial jobs like sawing 
wood in a Maidenhead garden. 


COUNTRYSIDE 

MUSEUM 

A museum of English rural life 
just opened at Reading has 1400 
exhibits showing the implements 
used in the countrj'side before the 
coming of mechanisation. 

They include birdclappers for 
scaring birds off seed-beds and 
fruit; butter-prints for giving an 
attractive appearance to butter; 
the haybond twister used by 
thatchers ; and the mauls used by 
hedgers. 

The museum also has examples 
of steam engines used to drive 
threshing machines, and wooden 
fire-engines with hoses made of red 
leather. 





By the C N Press Gallery 
Correspondent 


'J’hese are busy days for Parlia¬ 
ment. Sponsored television is 
promised “before long,” and, until 
it arrives, must remain a cause of 
conflict. All the great subjects, 
from agriculture to atomic energy, 
have been or are being discussed. 

For all practical purposes the 
great Finance Bill is through. 
Little new legislation is left—which 
gives more time for set debates— 
but w'ith the onset of July the 
Commons expect the Bill for free¬ 
ing the road haulage section of the 
transport industry from State 
control. 

A Bill giving the Government 
power to meet certain financial 
obligations under the recent Euro¬ 
pean Payments Union arrange¬ 
ments is also being brought in. 
Our worsening trade with Europe 
has been a cause of the “drain” 
on our gold and dollar reserves. 

Accordingly the economists 
await the new month with some 
anxiety. Mr. Butler, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, was able recently 
to announce that the sterling area 
was tending more and more to pay 
for its imports out of its earnings 
and less and less out of its “nest 
egg.” 

Everybody hopes the quarterly 
figures due next month will con¬ 
firm this cheerful trend. 


go while we are waiting. Report 
from Parliament has been 
searching for something to be 
extra-specially cheerful about. For 
instance, this beautiful mixed 
metaphor from one debate; 

The lion, members had to. eat 
humble pie and spend a great deal 
of time working their passage and 
in making their peace with their 
makers—their constituents. 

JytRD SiRABOLGi lias pointed out 
that only in recent centuries 
has the Lord Chancellor had to be 
a lawyer. The Lord Chancellor 
heads the British judiciary and pre¬ 
sides over the House of Lords from 
the Woolsack. Even now, says 
Lord Strabolgl, the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor can be a Commoner. 

'yi|’'uAT wasters of paper we arc! 

M.P.s learned that after every 
Bank Holiday our open spaces are 
strew'n with paper bags, grease¬ 
proof paper, and toffee papers. In 
the Royal parks of London alone 
last Whitsuntide people got rid of 
about eleven tons of paper. Tidy 
ones deposited 61 tons in the litter 
baskets. Careless ones left 4j tons 
on the ground. 

Desmond Donnelly, M.P., 
one day suggested a Minister 
was “the prisoner of the gombeen 
men.” A good Irish expression, he 
said, as members stole fearful 
looks at llic Minister. 

Something to do with lepre¬ 
chauns or gremlins? No! The 
dictionary says “money-lender,” 
though in some parts a gombeen 
man is a pedlar who sells goods 
from door to door, collecting the 
money in instalments. 


The Children's lscv.sp:per, June 28, I95‘z 


News From Everywhere 


SAFER DRIVING 


A National Road Safety Week 
with safe driving as its main theme 
is to be held from August 2—9. 

The amount of paper salvaged 
last year was 1,078,138 tons. This 
was 204,000 tons more than in 
1942, the best year during the war. 

Fifteen thousand Alpine and 
other rock plants have been used 
to reproduce the outline of York 
Minster in a public garden in 
York. 

A foal, 18 inches high, has been 
born to one of the midget ponies in 
a circus at Ossett, Yorkshire. It is 
jet black and has been named 
Black Beauty. Its mother. Bonny, 
is snow white. 

FIVE TONS MILLING ROUND 

The windmill at Seaton Ross, 
near Market Weighton, Yorkshire, 
which has been scheduled as an 
ancient monument, is the only 
windmill in this country with fiye 
sails; each sail Weighs nearly a 
ton. The 200-year-old mill was 
grinding corn up to 1935. 

A memorial tablet to Thomas 
Tompion, the 18lh-century clock- 
maker, has been unveiled at his 
birthplace at Ickwell, Bedfordshire. 

Vanilla and chocolate ice-cream 
will be supplied to the U.S. Marines 
in the front-line in Korea. 

The first steam-turbine com¬ 
mercial vessel, the 502-ton King 
Edward built on the Clyde, has 
been sold for scrap, after 50 years’ 
service with its original engines. 

SAILING DOWN THE RD’ER 

The L.C.C. has arranged for 
12,500 schoolchildren to take 
educational trips on the Thames 
this summer. 

A Chinese library comprising 
about 6000 books has been given 
to the department of Oriental 
Studies in Durham University by 
*Dr. and Mrs. H. N. Spalding, of 
Oxford. 

The Ministry of Agriculture pre¬ 
dicts good crops of pears, plums, 
cherries, and other soft fruits this 
year, although only a moderate 
crop of apples is expected. 

A London-Paris regular passen¬ 
ger service by high-speed helicop¬ 
ters is being planned. By avoiding 
long bus journey's to and from air¬ 
ports, travelling time will be cut 
by two-thirds.■ 

PETER PAN’S NEW PIPE 

Peter Pan’s statue in Kensington 
Gardens, London, which has been 
without its pipe for some lime, now 
has a new one. 

An American soldier in Korea, 
Private E. Pinard, rolled on a 
hand-grenade to save his comrades 
and, although blown five feet into 
the air, was not seriously injured. 
He was wearing the new nylon 
armour. 

One hundred competitors en¬ 
tered for a lollipop-eating contest 
at Whitton, Middlesex, recently— 
but the news spread and 200 
children eventually look part. 

A tool which bores a square hole 
was exhibited by a German firm in 
Toronto recently. 

A South Australian farmer, Mr. 
C. B. Powell, claims the world 
potato-growing record with a crop 
of 17901 lbs. from 1 lb. of seed. 


HAD TO HAPPEN 

Downupsy was the name of a 
yacht that turned turtle in a recent 
race on the River Deben at Felix¬ 
stowe. 

The Post Office has fitted sup¬ 
pressors to stop interference with 
television sets to all its 27,000 
vehicles. 

’The Industrial Welfare Society 
has published an illustrated book¬ 
let describing' King George VFs 
interest in the welfare aspect cf 
industry. -Priced at 6d., copies are 
available from the Society at 48 
Bryanston Square, London, W.T. 

Lessons in bird-watching are 
being given to schoolchildren in 
Kensington Gardens, London. 

CAPPED COWBOYS 

A U.S. hat-merchant is trying to 
persuade Texan cowboys to give 
up their stetsons and wear English 
tweed caps. / 

Four tons of food were fiown 
from New Zealand to Norfolk. 
Island recently. Supplies are 
usually sent by sea from Australia, 
but bad weather prevented the 
cargo being landed. 

Half a ton of flaked flints from 
the ancient quarries at Brandon, 
Suffolk, have been sent to Windsor 
Castle to fill spaces between the 
stones caused by tourists taking 
flints as souvenirs. 

Boy Scouts at Canterbury are 
meeting in the 1000-year-old crypt 
of the Eastbridge Hospital -Ontil 
permanent H.Q. can be found. 


Hout* 
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Air-minded 

Summer weather, with its 
opportunities for flying, 
is giving air-minded boys 
and girls all over Britain 
the chance to take an 
active part In aeronautics. 
Our pictures show Ywo 
ways in which young 
people can learn some¬ 
thing about aeroplanes: 
above, Andrew Woolf, of 
Paddington Model Club, 
about to launch his model 
Gipsy Moth, powered by 
a 2i c.c. engine; and left, 
Air Rangers learn to read 
a map at Panshanger Air¬ 
field, Herts, where they 
arc given practical and 
theoretical flying training. 


PEACE LEAGUE COMES 
OF AGE 

A special grant enabling between 
30 and 40 young people to make 
their first visit abroad is part of the 
21st anniversary celebrations of the 
International Friendship League, 
which was founded at Peacehaven, 
Sussex, in 1931. 

The purpose of the League is to 
promote friendly relations between 
the nations, and an understanding 
of the responsibilities of world 
citizenship. It is non-political and 
non-sectarian. Lady Trevelyan is 
the President this year, in succes¬ 
sion to Lord Boyd-Orr. 

The League is to hold an inter¬ 
national conference, attended by 
12 National Sections, in August at 
Bonn, the West German capital. 


EMIGRANT AT 87 

For the first time in her 87 years, 
Mrs. Verbeek Van Der Wende has 
left her native Holland. She has 
down to Western Australia, where 
she will live with her daughter in 
Perth. 

The steward of the plane on 
which Mrs. Van Der Wende 
travelled said she was the happiest 
of the 64 passengers on board. 


MODEL FOR THE DUKE 

A model of an old Quebec 
three-master has been made for the 
Duke of Edinburgh by Mr. 
Edmond Lecouvie. 

He put in 800 hours’ work, carv¬ 
ing some 1000 pieces to make the 
model, and delivered it to the cap- 
lain of the liner Empress of France 
when she docked at Quebec. The 
model is now in this country. 


GLASS THAT GLOWS 

A new type of electric lighting 
has been developed in the form of 
sheets of glass which glow all over 
when connected to an electricity 
supply. • 

Known as an electroluminescent 
panel, it consists of a thin sheet of 
non-conducting material sand¬ 
wiched between two thin sheets of 
special glass which will conduct 
electricity. Each panel is, in fact, 
a form of electric condenser. 

The glow of light given off by 
these panels is not as bright as that 
from an ordinary electric lamp, but 
the amount of current used is very 
much smaller. Typical uses are 
on stairs to illuminate the in¬ 
dividual steps; switchplates to 
show the position of switches in 
dark rooms; and illuminated 
panels and signs in buildings. 

Whole ceilings have been 
panelled in this glass that glows, 
giving a parficularly pleasing effect. 


HIS MASTER’S 
WHISTLE 

Last November Sweep and 
Mirk, two Border collie dogs, were 
exported to New Zealand by Mr. 
Tom Watson, a well-known sheep¬ 
dog breeder. 

Their new owner, a Timaru 
farm.er, wrote recently to say that 
though the dogs were doing splen¬ 
didly he could do little or nothing 
with them by whistling signals. 

So Mr. Watson has had a 
gramophone record made of his 
whistles to which the dogs respond, 
together witli verbal instructions 
for their use, and sent it out to 
New Zealand. 


RARE BIRDS FACE 
EXTINCTION 

The spinifex, a rare bird found 
only in the Monte Bello Islands, 
off the western coast of Australia, 
is threatened with extinction 
when Britain explodes her atom 
bomb there. 

This small, dark brown bird, 
with a white throat, is also known 
as the desert bird. It is very shy 
and retiring, and builds its cup¬ 
shaped nest in spinifex—a prickly 
grass which grows in sandy soils. 

Barrow Island, ten miles south 
of the Monte Bello group, has long 
been regarded as a fauna reserve, 
and is the home of the very rare 
black and white fairy wren, and a 
species of kangaroo which is 
found nowhere else. 

Mr. A. H. Chisholm, the Austra¬ 
lian naturalist, says; “It will be 
very regrettable if these notable 
birds and animals are blasted out 
of existence.” 


SKILL OF HAND 
AND EYE 

The Royal Company of Archers 
are to visit Hay Lodge Park, 
Peebles, on July 5, to shoot for 
that town’s Silver Arrow. 

The arrow dates back to 1628, 
when Provost James VAlliamson 
presented it to encourage archery 
as a means of defence. It was lost 
during troubled religious times in 
Scotland, but was found 100 years 
later in a former civic building. 

Each winner had to attach a 
silver medal to the arrow, which 
now displays many fine examples j 
of silversmiths’ craftsmanship. 

One of the conditions of the 
competition is that the Town 
Council provide claret after the 
“shoot.” But in 1947, when the 
Silver Arrow was last shot for, the 
contestants had to be satisfied with 
tea in a local hotel. 


HIGHEST MD FASTEST 

An American Navy, test-pilot. 
Bill Bridgeman, has flov/n higher 
and faster than any ’man, .for 
figures recently announced show 
that last August he flew higher 
than 79,000 feet and at a speed in 
the region of 1500 m.p.h. 

His record-making flight, 15 
miles above the earth, was made in 
a Douglas Skyrocket which was 
taken up to. 35,000 feet in the 
bomb-bays of a Super Fortress and 
then released for the altitude test. 
Four rocket tubes blasted the tiny 
aircraft past its parent ship and 
after three minutes, having broken 
the records and used three tons of 
fuel, Bridgeman glided his plane 
back to earth. 

Radar-photo equipment re¬ 
corded the heights and speeds 
reached, and it is estimated that 
only ten seconds after leaving the 
Fortress, the Skyrocket passed 
through the sound barrier at 
662 m.p.h. 


WITH CARE 

British Railways are increasing 
their fleet of. 3500 shock-absorbing 
wagons to over 5100, so that 
fragile parcels such as glass and 
china can travel with a minimum 
risk of damage. 

The body of these wagons slides 
on the cliassis and is cushioned by 
rubber springs. 


WHERE MATS SAiW 

The house in which the poet 
Keats lived in Hampstead, London, 
has been restored from its war 
damage, and re-opened to the 
public. 

Before the war it was a shrine 
for Keats-lovers from all over the 
world, some 10,000 travellers com¬ 
ing to see it every year. Americans 
had subscribed over half the money 
to buy it. 

Here Keats did much of his best 
work, fell deeply in love with 
Fanny Brawne, and, when he was 
24, contracted his last illness. The 
house contains many relics of the 
young poet, including his folding 
mahogany writing-desk, some of 
his letters, books he used at school 
and at Guy’s Hospital, and his life- 
mask made when he was 21. 

In the garden is the old mulberry 
tree he knew, near which the re¬ 
opening ceremony was carried out 


GLASGOW TREASURES 
IN LONDON 

Part of the famous Hunterian 
Collection has been lent by Glas¬ 
gow University, and is now on 
show at the Iveagh Bequest, in 
Kenwood, North London. 

Born in Lanarkshire in 1718, Dr. 
William Hunter, physician, sur¬ 
geon, and a pioneer in medicine, 
was educated at Glasgow Univer¬ 
sity. 

He had a successful practice in 
London, and built up a fine 
museum and ■ art gallery which 
under his will was transferred to 
Glasgow University in 1803. 


TO THE NIGHTMAIE 

by Lady Crewe, Chairman of the 
Kcats-Shclley Association. 

It was here' that John Keats 
wrote his Ode to a Nightingale, 
singing to him in his turn: 

Thou nmt not born for dealh, 
immortal Bird! 

No hungry generations tread thee 
down ; 

The voice I hear this passing night 
heard 

In ancient days by emperor and 
clown : 

Perhaps the self-same song that 
found a path 

Through the sad heart of Ruth, 
when, sick for home 
She stood in tears amid the alien 
corn ; 

The same that of times hath 
Charm’d magic casements, opening 
on the foam 

Of perilous seas, in faery lands 
forlorn. 


MELTING METAL 
IN SPACE 

Masses of white-hot metal 
slowly turning and melting while 
suspended in space may before 
long become a common sight in 
metallurgical workshops. 

An American fir.m has developed 
a system in which lumps of metal 
are held in space by means of 
an eleetro-m.agnetic field, while 
powerful electric currents reduce 
them to a molten mass. 

The ’advantage of this new type 
of furnace is that it eliminates the 
need for a crucible, which often 
contaminates the molten metal. 
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"Dill rides a Kestrel Senior Club in Violet with 
■*“^Lilac panel and Bob a famous Kestrel Club 
in Royal Ruby. Both with Reynolds “531” 
frame tubes. The Herailleur, the fastest 3-speed 
chain gear is available as extra. 

Strength-Test by Photo-Elastic Polariscope 

By this amazing equipment, also applied to aeroplane 
and automobile research, Hercules engineers ensure pro¬ 
duction of cycle frames and components of the lightest, 
strongest, most rigid—yet most ‘^lively’’ construction 
to make The Finest Bicycle Built To-day. 

AVAILABLE ON EASY TERMS 
See your local Hercules Dealer To-day 

Hercules 
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Model Cotswold village 

Micliafel Ward, of Fleet'wood, Lancashire, ^vanders through 
the streets of a model of the Gloucestershire village of Bourton- 
on-the-Water. Built in the garden of an inn at Bourton, the 
model took four years to complete. 


ON KERGUELEN ISLAND 


Kerguelen Island, the 70-mile 
stretch of snow-topped peaks in the 
Indian Ocean, along the 48th 
southern parallel, will soon be 
boasting a sealing station. 

Despite its isolation and the 
fierceness of the weather that beats 
upon its rocky face, strong little 
colonies of men have been estab¬ 
lished on the island from time to 
time to hunt seals and sea elephants 
for their oil and skins. 

Now the French are to set up an 
elaborate factory there, to produce 
oil and fat for soap manufacture, 
leather for footwear, clothing, and 
dry meal for stock feed. But they 
will not be alone. On the island 
there' are already 50 Frenchmen, 
members of a scientific parly which 
has established a base on this bleak 
island in the southern Indian 
Ocean, almost midway between 
South Africa and Australia. 

Little has been written about 
this beautiful island with its deep 
fjords in the snow-clad mountains 
that reach up to 6200 feet. 

Shawls of mist lie almost con¬ 
tinuously across the shoulders of 
Mount Ross—the highest moun¬ 
tain on the island. When the low, 
brooding sky opens to let the sun 
through, Kerguelen is suddenly a 
daub of colour in a blue ocean. 


The island was discovered by the 
French in 1770. Six years later 
Captain Cook sighted it and sug¬ 
gested it should be named Desola¬ 
tion Island. In the years that 
followed.many whaling and sealing 
ships were swept eastward to be 
wrecked on the island. Eventually 
rabbits were let loose there to pro¬ 
vide food for shipwrecked sailors. 

In the spring penguins and sea 
elephants make their way to the 
island to breed, together with terns, 
gulls, albatrosses, petrels, and other 
birds. Then Kerguelen becomes a 
bedlam of barking and squawking. 

Perhaps one day, in the not too 
distant future, this isolated island 
will be a great industrial centre. 


YOUTH ABROAD 

Parties of young people will be 
leaving London in August for 
Paris, Geneva, Arnhem, and Bale- 
strand (Norway), to attend holiday 
conferences organised by the 
Council for Education in World 
Citizenship. 

They will discuss conditions in 
their respective countries, but there 
W'ill also be holiday activities, such 
as climbing in Switzerland, swim¬ 
ming in Norwegian fjords, and 
sightseeing in Paris. 


The New Suedette 

ZIPPER SADDLE-JAC 


Please state size. 

Money refund 
guarantee. 

ORDER NOWr 

Also branches in 
London at : 

Brixton 
Burnt Oak 
Claf>ton 
Hackney 
Palmers Creen 
Walthamstow 
Wood Green, etc. 


FOR MEN, WOMEN. BOYS AND GIRL^* 


SIZES 
34. 36. 38. 
40,42,44. 


29^6 


EXTRA LARGE SIZES 46, 48. 50" 3 7/6 

BOYS anJ GIRLS 28, 30. 32" 22/6 

Post and packing ijO^cxlra. 

The most maryclloiis ^^ail 
Order value- today ! This 
wonderful j^anneut is made 
of hard-wearing luxurious 
Suedette material. It is 
fhowefproof, with full-length zipper and 
two cleverly ' concealed neat-looking 
zipper pockets. ‘ Pcrtcctly finished with 
smart-looking tailored collar, .elastic- 
ribbed bottom and button cuffs. Superbly 
('onifortable, absolutely ideal. for work', 
pbiy and sports of all kinds in all weathers. 

With TWO-TONE-BROWN BODY and GREY 
SADDLE FRONT. Also PLAIN BROWN. 

The ideal garment for ALL the 
family and boy or girl friend. 

BRICKS LTD. 

Dept. C N 18), 93/95, Clarence Rd. London, E.5. 
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CRAVEN HILL reporling from the London Zoo. 

RUDOLF THE REINDEER IS 
GROWING ANTLERS 


Sliver ami gold 

The Exhibition of the Corpora¬ 
tion Plate of England and Wales, 
now open at the Goldsmiths’ Hall, 
London, has some fine pieces with 
fascinating stories. 

There is a gold basin from Bristol 
which was stolen in the 1831 pre- 
Reform Bill riots. The thief cut 
it into 167 pieces, and, unfortun¬ 
ately for himself, offered it to a 
silversmith, who denounced him.' 
The smith fitted the pieces together 
and riveted them to a silver plate, 
which now forms the back. 

There is also a silver cup made 
in 1772 and presented to Brass 
Crosby, former Lord Mayor, to 
commemorate his fight for the 
freedom of the Press, when Parlia¬ 
ment tried to arrest the printers of 
what is now Hansard. 

Crosby, together with his col¬ 
league John Wilkes, and the Aider- 
men of London, resisted Parlia¬ 
ment, and, al¬ 
though Crosby 
spent six weeks 
imprisoned in 
the Tower of 
London, won 
their fight. The 
cup is sur¬ 
mounted by a 
figure kneeling 
on a plinth, in¬ 
scribed with the 
words: “ United 
in the Cause of 
Liberty.” 

A beautiful 
gold cup from 
Plymouth, en¬ 
graved with a 
map of .the 
world, and said 
to have once belonged to Drake, 
is shown in.our picture. 

The oldest exhibit is a sword 
from Bristol dating back to 1373. 
It is decorated with a skull and 
crossbones and is carried by the 
Lord Mayor on special occasions. 
The newest exhibit is a silver mace 
completed on Juno 9; it is to be 
presented to Berwick-upon-Tweed 
by the Freemen of that town. 


17. The Convair YB-60 

With the distinction of being the 
world's biggest jet plane, the Con¬ 
vair YB-60 is basically a swept- 
back wing version of the piston- 
engined B-36. 

About 70 per cent of the 
structure is identical with that of 
the earlier machine, but the eight 
turbojets on the YB-60, together 
with the swept-back wings, make 
it nearly 200 m.p.h. faster. Each 
of the Pratt & Whitney J-57 jet 
engines delivers 8000 lbs. of thfust. 

The 155-ton giant flies at 600 
ni.p.h. and carries 10,000 lbs. of 


J^LiDOLF, the white-nosed rein- 

_ deer—tamest of his kind yet 
seen at the Children’s Zoo—is un¬ 
likely to be on view there much 
longer. He is growing what bids 
fair to be a heavy pair of antlers, 
and is losing some of his amiabi¬ 
lity in consequence. _ 

Rudolf came to the Zoo early 
last year from Norway and, after 
spending a season at Battersea 
Park, retired to the Zoo cattle 
sheds for the winter. But when 
the Chidren’s Zoo reopened last 
spring he went there because of his 
amusing ways. 

He certainly is a laughable 
creature. He spends his time wan¬ 
dering about among visitors and 
obstinately dogs the footsteps of 
anyone known by him to be carry¬ 
ing biscuits—his favourite titbit. 

“Rudolfs antlers will not be 
full-grown until October, when 
they will probably have a yard¬ 
wide spread,” a Zoo oflicial told 
me. 

Jt is some time since the men¬ 
agerie received an animal stow¬ 
away,' but an interesting one 
turned up recently, brought, to the 
Gardens by Mr. H. H. Facer, a 
planter home on leave from Kuala 
Lampur, Malaya. 

On arrival at a London hotel 
after a four-weeks’ voyage, Mr. 
Facer was hanging up his coats in 
a wardrobe when he felt something 
moving in one of the pockets. In¬ 
vestigation showed it to be a tvvo- 
inch-long gecko (Malayan house- 
lizard). 

Putting the gecko into an en¬ 
velope, Mr. Facer took his find to 
Mr. Lester, the Zoo’s curator of 
reptiles, and the newcomer has 
now been added to the collection, 
having first been fattened up in the 
laboratory. 

“It was rather thin after so pro¬ 
longed a fast,” said Mr. Lester, 


bombs over a range of 10.000 
miles.' A crew of eleven will 
normally be carried, including a 
relief crew of four. 

Housed in two pressurised 
sections of the fuselage, fore and 
aft of the huge bomb bay, the crew 
travel between the positions by 
means of a . “tube” railway—a 
four-wheel trolley running on an 
85-foot long track in a pressurised 
tunnel. ‘ 

Span of the YB-60 is 206 feet ; 
length; 171 feet. The tip of the 
fin stands 50 feet above the 
runway. 


“but it soon perked up when \vc 
gave it plenty of flies.” 

^Lso new at the reptile house are 
a dozen baby pulf-adders. 
which have come from Bristol 
Zoo. They are a gift from 
Mr. R. E. Greed, Bristol Zoo's 
superintendent, and have been 
sent to Regent’s Park as a “thank 
you ” for services rendered. 
The services were outlined to me 
by Mr. Lester. 

“We recently received a couple 
of crates by air from East Africa, ' 
he said. “They were addressed to 
Bristol Zoo, but as the labels pn 
the boxes stated that they contained 
snakes, we thought we had better 
open them up and feed and water 
the reptiles before sending them on. 

“One of the snakes was a four- 
foot pulf-adder, and on arrival at 
Bristol the first thing this reptile 
did was to give birth to a dozen 
babies, which Mr. Greed promptly 
decided to'send to us as a present! 
We thought it a very nice gesture!"’ 

A. blackbird now nesting in the 
Gardens has chosen a most 
perilous site for her home. The 
nest is. in a bush a few feet behind 
the vultures’ aviaries, at the side cf 
a pathway used only by keepers. 

The bird is sitting on four eggs 
at the time of writing, and, just to 
remind the staff that she is there, 
Headkeeper Jack Ward has placed 
near the bush a large card bearing 
the single word; QUIET! 

The bird will need to keep a 
vigilant eye upon her offspring 
when they hatch. The life of a 
young blackbird venturing through 
the wires of the vultures’ cages 
could be measured almost in half- 
seconds! 


NEW HIGHLAND 
CATTLE 

A new Highland-Shorthorn 
breed of cattle, capable of with¬ 
standing the rigours of a Highland 
winter, is to be developed at the 
Department of Health’s estate at 
Glenforsa, Isle of Mull. 

According to a recent report, the 
great problem facing cattle farmers 
in the Highlands is the lack of 
winter food. For the last 200 years 
the hill slopes have been grazed 
almost exclusively by sheep, which 
steadily lowered the quality of the 
land. But when cattle were put 
there, the pastureland improved so 
much that more sheep could be 
introduced. 

So it seems that the Scottish 
Highlands could provide more beef 
without cutting down the number 
of sheep which are such a familiar 
sight in almost every Highland 
glen. 


1000 YEARS AGO 

Over 1000 Arab coins dating 
from the 10th century have been 
found in Gothland, the largest 
island in the Baltic. The coins 
bear inscriptions, not portraits, in 
accordance with Mohammedan 
law. They are believed to have 
reached the island by way of 
Russia. , 



PLAI\ES FOR THE SPOTTER’S NOTEBOOK 
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WIMBLEDON^ 


^Irs. Jean Walker-Smith, Britain's leading player 


Newcomer to Wimbledon : 17-year-oId Ken Rosewall of Australia 


A champion in the making, 17-ycar-oId Lewis Hoad of Australia 


Jaroslav Drobny, wiener of the French Championship 


WHEN ALL 


Maureen Connolly, 17-year-old champion of America 


ROADS LEAD TO 


The thoughts of tennis-lovers everywhere .turn this week 
and next to the All-Engtand Lawn Tennis and Croquet Club 
for once again players from all over the world have come to 
battle for that most-prized title—Wimbledon Champion. 

J^EPRESEOTATIVES of nearly 40 nations have gathered to fight 
tor this, the 66th championship, writes the CN Sports¬ 
man, but we may narrow the search for the winner of the 
men s singles to four countries. 

Australia sends, among others, burly Frank Sedgman 
ranked by many as the world’s best player, and Ken 
McGregor. Sedgman’s powerful service and volleying make 
him the popular favourite. McGregor reached the final last 
year, and his net-rushing tactics could carry him there again. 

Incidentally, these two hold the doubles titles of all the 
world’s major tournaments—unbeaten for 18 months. 

Anierica sends 12 players, half a dozen of whom could win 
The reigning champion, Dick Savitt, will be all out to retain 
his title, and he is a man who rises to the big occasion Vic 
Seixas, Art Larsen, and Budge Patty, the 1950 winner, all have 
their followers. 

Jaroslav Drobny, now of Egypt, without doubt the world’s 
best player on hard courts, is another who cannot be left out 
of the reckoning. He has been called the best player nevi-r 
to have won the title at Wimbledon. 

Eric Sturgess of South Africa is another who is almost 
certain to contest a place in the quarter finals. 

In the ladies’, singles we need look no farther than America 

for the winner. The outstanding personality is the 
American champion, 17-year-old Maureen Connolly. Her 


Dick Savitt of America, reigning W’iinbledon champion 

wonderful ground strokes can take her to victory 
but lack of e,xperience may tell against her. 

Should she fail, we may expect to see Doris Hart 
again presented with the trophy. Doris Hart is prob¬ 
ably the world’s best all-round woman player and 
certainly one of the most experienced. Her great 
friend and rival, Shirley Fry, will be waiting for a 
slip, as will Louise Brough, three times a winner. 


Two newcomers who are sure to impress are Lewis 
Hoad and Ken Rosewall of Australia, who are 17. 
It will be interesting to compare them with our own 
“hope,” 18-year-old Roger Becker. 

Britain’s chances in the men’s events are slight. The 
inconsistent Tony Mottram and Geoffrey Paish are 
still our best players, but they are unlikely to with¬ 
stand the power of the overseas visitors, and Roger 
Becker can only be expected to gain experience. 

In the ladies’ events there is more hope. Already 
this year Mrs. Jean Rinkel has beaten Miss Brough, 
and Mrs. Walker-Smith has taken Maureen Connolly 
to three sets. Helen Fletcher and Jean Rinkel have 
also beaten the strong doubles team of Maureen 
Connolly and Louise Brough. 

For these two weeks, then, Britain is host to the 
nations united in sport; Wimbledon opens its arms 
to the ever-welcome invaders. May the sun shine, and 
the best players win! 


One cf Britain’s young hopes—18-.vcar-old Roger Becker 
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SING WHILE 
YOU WORK 

^ Chelsea pensioner, in his 
red coat of honour, felt an 
urge to sing the other evening 
as he passed a bandstand in 
whieh musicians of his old 
regiment were playing. He got 
up on the bandstand and pro¬ 
ceeded to sing “The end of a 
perfect day.” 

Boys and girls have never 
lost the joyful art and we are 
convinced that grown-ups de¬ 
light in singing and music to¬ 
day more than they used to. 
The radio’s “ Music white you 
work ” reawakened ja. human 
instinct to light up dull jobs 
and places with the gaiety of a 
melody. 

An old farmer was heard to 
say recently that “nowadays 
tractors have taken the song 
out of the job.” But need the 
machine take the music out of 
life? If the tractor-man will 
but sing silently to himself 
as he “drives the furrows 
straight,” then there is still a 
' song on the job. 

The leisurely, rhythmic t*:ks 
of old-time craftsmen met the 
needs of their day, and music 
was never far away. In this 
, machine age can we not keep 
the same spirit of creation, and 
the job welt done? 

To sing on the job may not 
mean bursting into song in 
public, as the valiant Chelsea 
pensioner did ; it does mean 
keeping a song in our hearts— 
ever and always. 


ACCOUNT RENDERED 

grown-ups rather irri- 
tatingly joke about the 
pranks they used to play at 
school, they feel quite confident 
of being well out of reach of 
retribution. 

Recently, however, a few of 
them received startling reminders 
that their sins had found them 
out. 

The culprits are old boys of 
Ardingly College, Sussex, who, 
■in years gone by, wrote their 
names on the walls o^ the organ 
loft, an act which was strictly 
forbidden. Now they have been 
invited to subscribe towards the 
£400 required to make improve¬ 
ments to the organ. 

So when you are tempted to 
inscribe your name for posterity 
in unauthorised places, remem¬ 
ber that you may have to pay for 
it later if not sooner. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Alfred the Great wrote; 
Wisdom hath four virtues—pru¬ 
dence, temperance, courage, and 
righteousness. 



Under the Editor’s Table 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If cooks using 
scales give their 
cakes a-wcigli 

A Kent town wants a Town 
Crier. A crying laeed. 

, A journalist says he dislikes 
working against time. Shouldn't 
sit by the clock. 

HILLY BEETLE 


Last year in tlie 
schools 

'P'ducatjonal authorities do 
their very best for children 
when they select those who are 
to go to secondary schools. This 
is pointed out in the Ministry of 
Education’s annual report. 

Any lengthy examination is 
undesirable, the report says, and 
selection is based “as much on 
native wit and promise, as on 
attainment.” 

The report also reveals that 
last year 334 new schools were 
completed and brought into use. 
Glasses were also slightly reduced 
in size ; but unfortunately this 
improvement cannot be main¬ 
tained unless more teachers are 
forthcoming. 


Heir to a throne 


From horse to? 
helicopter 

T^hen Sir William Slim fiew 
by helicopter from London 
to Pontefract the other day to 
say goodbye to the 1st West 
Yorks, who were leaving for the 
Middle East, he took with him 
84-year-old Sergeant Thomas 
Lamb, who left the regiment in 
1907. 

The Field-Marshal thus sym¬ 
bolised the Army’s present aim 
to link tradition with modern 
ideas. 

When Sergeant Lamb enlisted, 
the notion of flying machines 
was a joke. Likewise many C N 
readers, if they live to be 84, will 
see changes as great as Sergeant 
Lamb has seen. 

Yet, whatever may be the 
changes in material things in 
A.D. 2022, we are confident that 
the tradition of service to others 
will have been maintained. 



Prince Carl Gustaf of Sweden, 
tlic six-ycar-old heir apparent 
to the throne, is as pleased as 
any other hoy would he with 
a new bicycle. 


Britain is rich in inland water¬ 
ways. A running account with 
several banks. 

Creepers encourage insects, says 
a gardener. Other creepers. 

Travelling abroad is said to 
broaden the mind. But it makes 
the purse slender. 

A farmer has won a prize for 
writing a story. A harrowing one? 



The Primate’s advice 
to the young 

A DDRESSING a Congregation of 
young people from schools 
and colleges in Hertfordshire and 
Bedfordshire, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury "had this to say to 
the girls: 

Two hours’ work as a itiirse is 
worth 25 years’ work as a typist. 

And to the boys he offered this 
advice: 

Don’t fall into the simplest jqb 
that offers where you can make 
a decent living: use your mind. 


Thirty Years Ago 

TTlying in the dark, guided by 
the lights which have been 
set up at a number of points in 
France and England, aeroplanes 
are now plying nightly between 
London and Paris. Before the 
machines from Paris cross the 
French coastline the' light at 
Lympne, near Folkestone, can 
be seen. Whilst they are over 
Tonbridge the pilots recognise 
the air-station lights in London, • 
29 miles away. The sensation of 
picking up the lights, as seamen 
call it, is wonderfully attractive. 
There are always two in siglit, 
and they are perfect guides. 

From the ChihlreiCs Newspaper, 
July 7, 1922 


THE ROYAL CIPHER 

'J'his is the new Royal Cipher 
which we shall see gradually 
brought into general use. Like its 
predecessors it will be prominent 
on all new 
or re-painted 
mail vans and 
on new pillar 
boxes — the 
old pillar 
boxes are not 
to be altered. 

The cipher 
will also be used on the Queen’s 
stationery and on Royal and 
State documents. Theatres re¬ 
ceiving the Queen’s patronage 
will be able to show it on their 
stage curtains. 

ihe Queen approved the 
design from several submitted 
by the College of Arms. It may 
be used in one colour only or 
in full colours. 



St. Peter’s Day 

CuNDAY next, June 29, is the 
festival day of Saint Peter, 
the Apostle who obtained this 
name (signifying a rock) from 
Our Lord. His original name 
was Simon, and like his brother 
Andrew he was a fisherman. 

As head of the Christian 
Church, St. Peter suffered mar¬ 
tyrdom at Rome in the time of 
Nero, and is the most honoured 
of The Twelve. In England 
alone, over eight hundred 
churches are dedicated to him. 

On St. Peter’s Day at Apple- 
ton, Cheshire, the school children 
dance round n thorn tree situ¬ 
ated between church and inn. 
The tree is gaily decorated with 
bright ribbons and flowers, and 
as they dance the boys and girls 
sing and wave garlands. 

The exact origin of this ancient 
ceremony is obscure, but it is 
thought to be a form of pagan 
tree-worship transformed to 
Christian observance. 


GOLD IS BUT GOLD 

Golden on the mould 
Lie the dead leaves rolled 
Of the wet woods old. 
Yellow leaves and cold. 
Woods without a dove ; 
Gold is worth but gold ; 
Love's worth love. 

Algernon Swinburne 
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THINGS SAID 

Tf we are to meet the challenge 
of our times, we need now a 
resurgence of vitality, a sense of 
adventure, and the vigour that 
stirred an earlier Elizabethan 
age. General Secretary. Y. tk'.C.A. 

^OOD manners cost nothing but 
produce a big reward. 
Premier of Southern Rhodesia 

"Dritain needs a Counsello*- of 
^ Beauty to exert the highest 
influence throughout Govern- 
■ ment service, the nationalised 
industries, and private business. 

Lord Pakenhant 

'T'he time has come for us, as 
. free but closely associated 
nations in this great British 
Commonwealth, to go into con¬ 
sultation, frankly and fully, to 
improve the lot of all. 

Mr. Menzies, Australian Premier 

Tf we forge truly in the disci- 
pline of the liberal arts and 
weapons of right judgment and 
constructive criticism, then we 
know our directions for the 
future and we have the power to 
move towards them. 

Sir Oliver Franks, 
British Ambassador to V.S. 

"SJijL cannot fail to be reminded 
' of those words of the poet 
Aristophanes; “What a great 
and happy country it is in vvhich 
all are welcome to pay up.” 

Mr. R. A. Butler, M.P. 


IN.THE COUNTRY 


'T'iiese long, long days of mid- 
summer are beautiful indeed 
when the sun throws a golden 
spell over the countryside. Go 
where he will, colour, beauty, 
and fullness of leaf greet the 
wayfarer. The trees are now at 
the height of their glory ; flowers 
are abundantly strewn in every 
nook and corner and throughout 
the meadow. 

The mingled sounds of summer 
drift musically this way and that 
—“the hum, the murmur, the 
medley of the mead.” Birds are 
numerous, and gay in both habit 
and song.' Insects abound over 
fields a'nd streams, and in the 
woods ; 

With ’a ripple of leaves and a 
tinkle of streams 
The full world rolls in a rhythm 
of praise. 

And the winds are one with tite 
clouds and beams —• 
Alidsitmmcr days! Midsimttner 
day s ! 



OM UOMEIAND 


The West Gate and 15th-centnry 
c. i7:Lc>'cO:'stcr. IIospitcA at Warwick. 
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WORLD’S FARMERS ARE 
TAKING TO THE AIR 

By the CN Flying Correspondent 

jyjoRE than 10,000 farmers in the United States now possess 
their own aeroplanes or helicopters, and from other parts 
of the world, too, come reports that various agricultural opera¬ 
tions are becoming airborne. Helicopters have been found 
to be specially useful on the land, as they require no runways, 
and can hover over one spot for careful inspection. 


An odd-looking light plane, with 
a big pyramidical structure tower¬ 
ing over its high-set wing, is now 
being used by American’s flying 
farmers. 

In many farms in the rich grain- 
producing States of Ohio and 
Indiana, light planes are as im¬ 
portant as harvesters and tractors. 
But this new machine, known as 



Tliis trartor-opcratcd machine is 
(.'Utliiig diiwy weeds and long grass 
Cl) a road verge at Jivcshani, 
\\ orcesler.shire. 


BEES AMONG THE 
TAIL-WAGGERS 

Peter was the most popular name 
last year for dogs of the Tail- 
Waggers’ Club, Kim and Sandy 
being runners-up. Among lady 
members of the club Judy was the 
favourite name, with Susan and 
Sally next. 

Three unusual new members 
who joined recently were goldfish, 
named Penelope, Goldie, and Pam. 
They can certainly wag thcir'taiis 
gracefully, even if they. cannot 
'bark. Other unconventional mem¬ 
bers among the club's 15,000 pets 
are several budgerigars, some 
'ponies, white mice, tortoises, and a 
hive of bees. 


the Ohio Project, is the first one 
built specially for farmers. 

It is a sturdy machine, available 
for seeding, crop spraying, dusting, 
and fertilising, besides, of course, 
all-round farm inspection. 

The plane has a lofty seat vyhich 
gives the farmer an excellent all¬ 
round view as he skims over his 
crops, and the “vision tower” 
above the wing contains a “roll¬ 
over” structure to protect him if 
the plane turns over while landing. 

Seeds and up to 150 gallons of 
insecticide are carried in a con¬ 
tainer under the pilot. 

America also fights soil erosion 
from the air by dropping top-dress¬ 
ing soil and fertiliser. Some of the 
planes carry a load of six tons. 

Ranchers, too, are finding aero¬ 
planes useful .in tracking down 
stray cattle, and valuable animals 
can be flown comfortably from 
place to place. 

FLYING ANIMALS 

In this country British Overseas 
Airways report that one of their 
passengers in every nine is an 
animal, for farmers and breeders 
are making increasing use of air 
transport. 

In north-west Australia some of 
the best pasture land is about 300 
miles away from the towns where 
the meat is needed. In the past the 
cattlemen walked their beasts ail 
the way, losing 100 pounds' weight 
on each beast; now they are killed 
on the pasture land, and the meat 
sent by air. 

In France the depredations of 
the Colorado beetle have been pre¬ 
vented by spraying from the air, 
and in England sugar beet crops 
were similarly saved from the 
black fly. On wet ground where 
the usual methods of sowing seed 
were impossible the plane has 
dropped the seed. 

In India, tree seeds in • clay 
pellets have been scattered from 
aircraft to grow into new forests. 


Livery halls 
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RADIO SEARCH FOR 
INVISIBLE STARS 



An artist’s impression of the new radio telescope, which has been 
designed by Husband? & Co. in collaboration with Professor Lovell. 


reopen 

Five of London’s historic build¬ 
ings, damaged by wartime air¬ 
raids, have recently reopened to 
the public. They are the hails of 
five ancient livery companies—the 
Fishmongers, Merchant Taylors, 
Grocers, Skinners, and Cutlers— 
treasure houses rich in murals, 
gold plate, and silverware, 
tapestries, and liveries. 

The history of the livery com¬ 
panies, often known as craft guilds, 
is a unique one, interwoven with 
London’s rise as the world’s largest 
commercial centre. 

Some were founded in Anglo- 
Saxon days. Gradually they 
secured special powers in their 
trades, such as arranging markets, 
prices, and apprenticeships, and 
dealing with dishonest merchants. 

In early times these guilds 
played a big part in organising 
City “watches” after dark, and in 
raising trained bands for defence. 
When foreign attacks were ex¬ 
pected up the Thames in 1370, they 
sent 40 men-of-arms and 60 
archers nightly for duty between 
the Tower and “Byllingcs Gate”; 
the Fishmongers and Butchers kept 
guard on Fridays, Goldsmiths and 
Saddlers on Sundays, and so on. 
To meet the Spanish Armada the 
guilds furnished 30 of the 181 
ships in Lord High Admiral 
Howard’s fleet. 

FISHMONGERS t. SIONNERS 

There are now some 80 livery 
companies, the most important 
being known as “the Great 
Twelve.” Often there was much 
jealousy over their precedence; in 
the 14th century the Fishmongers' 
and (he Skinners had a battle in 
Cheapside for the fourth place. 

Guild traditions have enriched 
our national vocabulary. For in¬ 
stance, (he expression “hall¬ 
marked ” comes from the valuing 
of precious plate in Goldsmiths' 
Hall; whilst “pin-money” goes 
back to medieval , Haberdashers 
who gave (heir wives money to buy 
the new Continental hatpins which 
were being imported in place of 
the thorn skewers. 

Many fine buildings were des-_ 
troyed in London during the w'ar 
and everyone will welcome the 
restoration and reopening of these 
noble and historic halls. 


The work of constructing the 
world’s largest radio telescope will 
begin this summer at Jodrell Bank, 
Cheshire. It is expected that it will 
be completed within four years. 

This instrument, vvhich is to be 
erected under the supervision of 
Dr. A. C. B. Lovell, Professor of 
Radio Astronomy at Manchester 
University, will enable certain 
regions of the universe to be ex¬ 
plored for the first time by the 
new techniques of “radio astro¬ 
nomy.” 

The origin of this new science 
goes back to 1931, when an Amer¬ 
ican experimenter named Jansky 
discovered that radio waves were 
reaching the Earth fi'om outer 
space. Little notice was taken of 
his observations, and it was gener¬ 
ally accepted that these radio 
emissions were the result of atomic 
processes far out in space. 

At the close of the Second World 
War, however, the principle of 
radar was applied to this problem 
by groups of workers in England 
and Australia. Their experiments 
confirmed Jansky’s results. 

Subsequent instruments at (he 
Universities of Cambridge and 
Manchester have been used to pick 
up radio waves reaching the Eaiih 
from sources as far distant as tlic 
great spiral nebula of Andromeda, 
from which light takes 700,000 
years to reach us. 

Both Universities have recorded 


emissions from locations in space 
which do not coincide with known 
visible stars, and the existence of 
these so-called “radio stars” has 
provided a puzzle for laymen and 
scientists alike. 

Although lacking the precision 
of optical instruments, these radio 
telescopes can detect the sources of 
the radio waves with considerable 
accuracy. Since the original work 
in 1948 many more radio stars 
have been located, but have never 
been seen, even with the largest of 
optical telescopes. 

Most of these emissions appear 
to come from the Milky Way, and 
from the strength of the signals re¬ 
ceived from the radio stars it has 
been assumed that their number is 
about equal to the number of 
visible stars. 

More research wilh bigger and 
better instruments was needed to 
solve this puzzling problem. The 
present fixed radio telescope at 
Jodrell Bank, though the largest in 
existence, is inadequate. 

Consequently, upon being ap¬ 
proached by Manchester Univer¬ 
sity, the Government, through the 
Department of Scientific and In¬ 
dustrial Research and the Nuffield 
Foundation, jointly decided to pro¬ 
vide this new steerable radio tele¬ 
scope on (he same Cheshire site. 
Weighing 1270, tons and standing 
about 300 feet high, the estimated 
cost of the instrument is £336,000 
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THE ROYAL SHOW IN A DEVON VALLEY 


"PEMY TO GO TO 
THE PICTURES 

Piocanins (children) in Matebe- 
leland can go to a cinema for a 
penny, women for threepence, and 
only the men have to pay the full 
price, sixpence. One-sixth price 
for youngsters is an idea our 
authorities might copy! 

But many of these Africans are 
seeing films for the first time in 
their lives, for the shows are pro¬ 
vided by the mobile cinema units 
of the Native Affairs Department 
in the wilds far away from towns. 
Audiences vary from 200 to 300, 
but at one place, recently, 436 
Africans attended. The dusky 
film-goers squat on the ground in 
the open air in a temporary en¬ 
closure made of hessian walls. 

The most popular picture in a 
recent tour was The House of 
Windsor, which tells the story of 
the British. Royal Family from 
Queen Victoria to Prince Charles, 
and includes some. shots of the 
Royal ,Tour of. South Africa and 
Rhodesia in 1947. “Encores” are 
allowed so that often the show is 
kept going for over, three hours—a 
fine pennyworth! 

Most of the unit’s 50-odd films 
are educational, however, and deal 
with such subjects as good hus¬ 
bandry, hygiene, self-help, the pit- 
falls of city life, and the dangers of 
soil erosion. They have been made' 
during the past five years in native 
areas with native actors recruited 
on the spot, wliich may be why 
Africans prefer films of this kind 
to those about cowboys. 

COLLEGE HENS 

Dons at Worcester College, 
Oxford, have just formed a poultry¬ 
keeping group. 

They are by no means the first 
of Oxford's colleges to have such 
a group, for Magdalen began one 
during the war. 

Worcester College also has a 
bee-keeper. The senior tutor, Mr. 
A. N. Bryan-Brown has three hives 
in the college orchard. 


Farm tractors don’t catch foot- 
and-mouth disease,” declared a 14- 
year-old Young Farmer—nor, for 
that matter, do combine-harvesters, 
hedge-cutters, and all the im¬ 
pressive new machines which are 
helping our farmers to grow more 
food. 

On the mechanical side of farm¬ 
ing, at any rate, this year’s ‘Royal 
Agricultural Show, which opens at 
Newton Abbot, Devon, on July 1, 
promises to be a most exciting 
occasion" for the machine-loving 
schoolchildren who will visit the 
Show in their hundreds. But those 
young folk and regular grown-up 
visitors who prefer the animal 
world will not be so fortunate, 
because foot-and-mouth disease 
will prevent the appearance of the 
thousand attested cattle from our 
finest herds which had been 
expected. 

This year the American 4-H 
clubs have been planning to send 
some of their young members to 
England in order to compete with 
Britain’s Young Farmers in the 
stock-judging and other competi¬ 
tions. It w'as these clubs which 
suggested to Lord Northcliffe the 
idea of founding Young Farmers’ 


Clubs in Britain. Another team 
of Young Farmers is expected 
from South Africa. 

That so many visitors should 
sail and fly thousands of miles-in 
order to attend this event is a 
tribute to those who have 
organised this remarkable Show 
for over a century. This season’s 
event will fill 120 acres in beauti¬ 
ful, well-wooded countryside in the 
valley of the River Teign. Newton 
Abbot is an agricultural centre and 
the Seal-Hayne Agricultural Col¬ 
lege is situated here. 

Her Majesty the Queen is due 
to attend the. Show on Wednesday, 
July 2, when she will visit many 
of the attractive exhibits arranged 
by the various societies concerned 
with country life. 


FREE FUEL 

An Australian grazier, Mr. J. M. 
Farley, advertised firewood' the 
other day—good wood, dry, all 
logged, and stacked ready for load¬ 
ing-free of charge! 

Mr. Farley, who has a large 
station near Horsham, 180 miles 
north-east of Melbourne, said that 
he was glad to get his land cleared. 


One popular feature of this 
annual Show is the superb horse¬ 
manship to be seen in the main 
ring. Yet this might well shock 
those who organised the Royal a 
century ago, for the suggestion that 
hunters should be introduced was. 
described as “namby-pamby.” But 
in the end, this “new-fangled 
notion ” which horrified some 
farmers was to become a most 
popular feature. 

British farmers are optimists at 
heart and those few pessimists who 
have suggested that Devon’s 
distance from the North and 
Midlands would make attendance 
difficult, should remember the en¬ 
thusiasm of Thomas Bates, the 
Northumbrian stock-breeder, who 
flourished in the first half of the 
19th century. 

Bates brought cows of his 
“Duchess” family—and the first 
Duchess gave him Mdbs. of butter 
a week—by boat all the way from 
Hull to London, and then the 
beasts were put aboard barges and 
drawn along the Grand Junction 
Canal to Aylesbury. Then they 
were driven to Oxford, arriving at 
the Royal Show ground just three 
weeks after leaving their farm. 


The Children’s News&o&er. June 28. 1952 

mw SCHOOL FOR 
ARMY OFFICERS 

A college to give boys from 
secondary and grammar schools the 
chance to become officers in the 
technical corps of the Army is to 
be opened next year in part of 
famous Welbeck Abbey, Notting¬ 
hamshire. 

The Welbeck College, as it is to 
be called, will be run by the War 
Office, and boys will be selected to 
go there at 16 for a two-year 
scientific and technical course, in 
addition to general education. 

After this, if they are recom¬ 
mended by the headmaster, they 
will go on to Sandhurst without 
having to pass the entrance 
examination. 

Tuition at the college is to be 
free, but parents will have to pay 
for their son’s board according to 
their means. 

Military training will not play a 
large part in the two-year course, 
nor will the awe-inspiring roar of 
the sergeant-major smite the young 
men’s ears. 

They will be studying in unique 
surroundings, for Welbeck Abbey, 
among its other features, has an 
underground ballroom which is the 
largest room without pillars in 
England. 

WELL WORTH WHHLE! 

Some 100 school children re¬ 
cently took part at Coalville, 
Leicestershire, in a cycle reliability 
trial conducted by Leicestershire 
police. Cycles were first inspected 
for defects and then the trial began 
on the three-mile course through 
the town. At different points on 
the route the children - were 
watched by the police for good 
riding, correct signalling, road 
courtesy, and traffic sense. ' 

Similar trials have been arranged 
in other districts. Divisional 
finalists will take part in a county 
final at Leicester in July. 

Can you guess what will be the 
first prize? Yes, it’s a brand new 
bicycle. 


THE EXPLOITS OF RRIGADIER GERARD—PICTURE-VERSIOIV OF GOXAN DOYLE’S FAMOUS STORY (6) 


Brigadier Gerard had escaped from the Dartmoor 
prison for captured French soldiers and, finding a coach 
broken down on the road, had taken from it a gentle¬ 


man’s cloak. Then he had tried to take a prize-fighter’s 
clothe^ from him, to wear as a disguise. The prize¬ 
fighter knocked him out and took him to his cottage. 


When Gerard recovered consciousness, he was allowed 
to go, but outside he met the prison Governor and six 
guards. It seemed that his brief freedom was over. 



The Brigadier accepted his defeat with the 
dignity of a brave man. In the pocket of the, 
cloak he had “ borrowed ” was a letter addressed 
to the prison Governor. . Gerard was far too 
much of a gentleman to, read other people’s 
letters, and now he took it out and gravely 
handed it to the Governor. It has been my 
misfortune, sir, to detain one of your letters,” 
he said. In surprise the Governor opetied it. 


The Governor read the letter and roared with 
laughter. It was from the War Office, he said, 
and-was to inform him that the Brigadier had 
been exchanged with a British prisoner-of-war 
held by the French, who was on his way home. 
Gerard was to be sent to France! His escape 
had been unnecessary I The guards and the 
boxer nearly split their sides, and Gerard, too, 
at last joined in the mirth at his expense. 


When Gerard rejoined his regiment near Torres 
Vedras in Portugal, Marshal Massena had a 
strange mission for him. It was to capture a 
bandit nicknamed Marshal Millefleurs, who was 
really a British officer who had disgraced him¬ 
self, run aw'ay from his Army, and gathered a 
force of French and British deserters. They had 
driven the monks from an abbey and fortified 
it. From here they plundered the countryside. 


Gerard set out wdth 50 hussars, all that could be 
spared. They saw a troop of British dragoons, 
going the same way. The dragoons rode 
tow^ards them, then halted W'hile their officer ad¬ 
vanced alone, evidently to challenge the French 
officer to single combat. Eagerly Gerard rode 
towards him, then recognised him as the officer 
who had saved him from the brigands in the 
Pyrenees. “Bart!” he cried joyfully. 


What will be the outcome of this chance meeting? See next week’s instalment 
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The Childien's Newspaper, June 28, 1952 

MONDAY “s',?,'™ 
ADVENTURE 

- by John Pudney. -— 


In Bhickmcad Abbey, now a 
film studio, Fred and I discovered 
that an American professor and his 
daughter Annabel were prisoners. 
Disgttised as film extras, irc went 
with an actor named Dudley to 
take part in the banquet scene. 
Annabel's father, who had been 
drugged, u’fli to play King John. ' 

12. Before the king 

were shepherded along to- 
' ' ward a great arch in the side 
of the hall. We pages formed up 
in front of the bearers of a small 
golden canopy, beneath which the 
king was to walk in state to the 
high table. 

We were instructed by mega¬ 
phone to move forward in pro¬ 
cession as soon as the king joined 
us. On reaching the dais steps, we 
were to turn about and fall on one 
knee, remaining in that position 
until the king and his party were 
seated. Then we should be dis¬ 
missed, and were to rise and move 
in procession again, back to the 
courtyard end of the hall. 

“How many times have you 
done this scene before?” I asked 
Dudley. 

“ I dare say we've done the ban¬ 
quet procession quite half a dozen 
times. But look out, here we go 
again!” 

There was a fanfare of trumpets. 

guard of honour drew their 
swords, raised them, and clashed 
them together to form an arch for 
the king. We turned towards the 
entry, nudged by Dudley, and, with 
the other pages, made deep bows. 
The king moved forward like a 
man walking in his sleep, his eyes 
staring, his head nodding, acknow¬ 
ledging in a vague, rather puzzled 
way, the roar of “Your Majesty!” 
which went up from his Court. 

I raised my head when the 
others did and found myself look¬ 
ing straight into the eyes of 
Neman. He stood at the king's 
elbow, wearing the robes of the 
Abbot of Blackmead. Would he 
recognise us? A shiver went down 
my spine when I looked into that 
cruel, cold face. 

At this moment, however, he 
was more interested in the king 
than in his Court. He glanced up 
and down the hall to see that 
everything was ready; then he 
nudged the king, who gave a sign 
to the chamberlain who had 
walked before him. There was 
another ' fanfare. The knights 
shouted together and sheathed 
their swords. The king, like a man 
walking in his sleep, half raised his 
hands in front of him as he moved 
forward to take his place beneath 
the canopy. We in the procession 
turned and moved forward at the 
pace of a slow march. 

pRED, by my side, whispered; 

“For goodness’ sake, pinch 
me or something. It’s almost too 
real.” • 

Dudley, overhearing, swung 
round and whispered: “That’s just 
what my brother Keith said. It 



doesn't make sense. I’ve seen 
plenty of great actors playing their 
parts, but not throwing themselves 
into it like Neman and Annabel's 
father—and they're not even good 
actors in the professional sense. 
By the way, Annabel usually 
follows close behind her father 
and I don’t see her there today. I 
wonder what’s happened to her?” 

“She said she was just going to 
see her father when she left us in 
the canteen,” I whispered as 
casually as J could. 

fANFARES sounded again. The 
king motioned to his cont- 
panions at the high tabic to sit 
down. The chamberlain called to 



canvas 


3. Cooking Equipment 

giMPLiciTY should be the key¬ 
note of your cooking gear, 
and for individual cooking a 
two-pint billy and frying-pan 
will be suflicient. Many kinds of 
billy are available, the paint- 
pot type with a sliding handle 
being very serviceable. A 
handleless frying-pan makes for 
easier packing and can be fitted 
with a twig handle at camp. 
There are also several types of 
combined billy and frying-pan. 

A tin-opener is a necessity, 
and a quantity of wire wool for 
cleaning utensils should be 
taken. 


Plan meals in advance and, 
as far as possible, lake food 
with you, putting things like 
tea, sugar, and salt in small tins 
or containers. Pack your food 
last—in the billy is a good place 
■—and keep it well away from 
stores-and soap, which will taint 
the food. 


Get a few hints from Mother 
on how to cook various foods, 
the time it takes to cook them, 
and how to tell when they are 
done. If you can time your 
cooking correctly your meals 
will be much tastier. 

Next week: Fire-lighting 
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the Court to withdraw. He moved | 
on in procession along the other 
side of the Great Hall towards the 
courtyard door. It all worked out 
so naturally that we had no diffi¬ 
culty in following what we were 
supposed to do, feeling, too, that 
we really belonged to the Court of 
King John. 

When the procession reached the 
end of the hall, we were able to 
break ranks and have a good look 
round. We took this opportunity 
to look for Annabel, but in vain. 
Then the chief chamberlain carne 
striding towards us. 

I recognised him. He was the 
policeman we had met on the 
Braystoke road, the same one who 
had afterwards spoken so roughly 
to us about moving the Bounty. 

For a moment I hoped the floor 
would swallow me up; then I saw 
that the man was not looking at 
us. He pushed his way among the 
extras and shouted into the court¬ 
yard. “Not this way, you fools. 
How many times do I have to tell 
you not this way!” 

“This is something new!” 
Dudley exclaimed, jumping onto a 
bench, to obtain a view down into 
the yard. “They were going to 
bring in the king’s prisoners.” 

Fred and I jumped up beside 
him. ^ver the heads of the 
courtiers we saw a group outside. 
They were men-at-arms wearing 
the- king’s livery. They' were 
escorting a tall, youngish man 
whose hands were bound behind 
him. They were very like the men 
we had seen escorting the king 
himself in the wood by the Bray¬ 
stoke road. 

we stood there swaying, both 
the men and their prisoner 
turned and went quickly round the 
side of the building. Then to my 
amazement, I saw Dudley jump off 
the bench and grasp the chamber¬ 
lain’s arm. At first the man took 
no notice of what Dudley was say¬ 
ing, and wrenched his arm free. 
We quite forgot any danger that 
we might be in. Fred had already 
pressed forward to see for himself, 
and I followed. 

“Who is it out there?” Dudley 
was demanding. “What's going 
on?” He dragged again at the 
chamberlain's sleeve. 

“Nothing to do with you, young 
man. You'd better mind your own 
business, hadn't you?” 

“But that man out there with his 
hands bound behind him. That 
was . . .” 

“None of your business, so shut 
up!” said the chamberlain, shaking 
Dudley off and striding away 
towards the high table. 

“1 could have sworn that that 
was my brother Keith out there 
with his hands tied behind his 
back.” said Dudley; “I'm so sure 
that T . . . Yet it can’t be. He 
never mentioned anything about 
acting the part of a prisoner.” 

“Are you sure that he is acting 
it?” Fred said. 

“I'm not absolutely sure that it'.s 
Keith . . . but, now I come to 
think of it, that business out in the 
courtyard didn't look very much 
like acting, did it?” 

“It certainly didn't,” I said, 
“Not to me, at any rate. We've 
seen those fellows before and they 
.weren't acting that time, either.” 

Couliaued oa page 13 
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quick writing the owner of a 
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, cami>ors.. LeiigiU 7 ft. 3 in. slpcping 
tuiM* X 4 it. 6 iiL wide X 3 ft. 6 in. higli X 
12 in. walls, .€2.15.0, or sent for 6/- ami 
6,'- monilil.v. With liy-slieer, £3.12.6, or 
sent lev 15,'- and 9/9 luouthl)'. Bolli carr. 1/-. 


eyelid 



Post etc. P, 


BRITISH ARMY 

BRAND NEW RIDGE TENT 

Sent for 22'6 



Owing to the rinsing 
down of a seeiion ul 
export trade we have 
jmrc’liaspd the stock 
of thexa 45/- shoes 
from a famous maker • 

whose name "we — • —- • • 

have promised not to mention. Tii'? 

solid leather shoes lined tlivoughoiit, sev,.- 
leatliev soles aiirl grained uppers, ri-pi'eseiit 
till' finest shoe value iu l!ic world owing to tlio 
Tuifortiulato rancLlhUiou. Si/.es 6 to 11. 
Black or Brown. Take advantage A'OW, 

Send for FREE illn.strated LISTS oi 
other Binoculars, Tents, all Camping 
Equipment, Clothing, "Watches, Tar¬ 
paulins, Telescopes, etc., etc. TERKS 
State LISTS yott require. 


Extends 10 ft. X 6 ft. X 6 ft. Walls 3 ft. 
rim-stvahic. Beal waterpi’oof canvas. J’rrlable, 
stout elnlii. Complelo. Cash prieo £9.12.6, 
or sent for 22/6 deposit and 25/- monthly. 

Carriage’, etc.. 5/-. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN27), 196-200 Cold- 
barbour Laue, Loughborough Junctioiii London, S.E.S. Opcu ull Hut. 1 p.in. lied. 
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64-PAGE ALBUM FREE 

THE MOST WONDERFUL GIFT EVER OFFERED 

Here’s a FREE Stamp ALBUM for you. This Magnificent offer is for 
one week only, so send IMMEDIATELY. It is the ideal album for be¬ 
ginners or for holding duplicates. The Cover is most attractively design¬ 
ed in TWO COLOURS, there are 64 PAGES containing 120 full-sized 
illustrations with spaces for new issues. It will hold over 1200 stamps 
INDEXED and contains much useful information. Remember 
supplies are limited, so send TODAY for this absolutely FREE GIFT. 
Enclose 6d. for package and postage and request our famous Approvals. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. (ON) WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL 






■FREE]! 


a 

new I 


This fine 
issue of remote 
■ WESTERN SAMOA which will add J 
I value to your collection FREE to I 
I all requesting our Discount Appro- | 
I vals and enclosing 3d. stamp. | 

IR. & E. WILLIAMS (oept. cn)[ 

I 28 Farm Close, Ichenham, Middx | 

APPROVAL“s MEETS 

THE fact that for the past 72 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way Items from the WORLD'S stamp- 
' issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and . a larger, 
selection of stamps in a FINER condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 72 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

(Dept. CN), South Hackney, London, E.9, England 
Established 1880 


FREE 


I MONACO 1951 
[ HOLY YEAR 


This really beautiful COMMEMORATIVE 
SET will be tent ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to appli- 



L. E. THOMPSON 

(CN), 2 Western Cardens, London,W. 5 


COMPLETE 

STAMP 


BEGINNERS* 

OUTFIT 


FREE !! 

ALSO collection of British Com¬ 
memorative stamps! 

This Magnificent FREE outfit contains 
Mascot Stamp Album, mounts, trans¬ 
parent packets, perforation gauge, 
duplicate wallet and watermark detector 
AND, to start you off in this fascinating 
hobby we include a set of King Edward 
VIII (the King who was never crowned), 
Royal Wedding stamp, Olympic Games 
issue. Penny, Black Centenary, Corona¬ 
tion issue, etc. etc.—AND IT'S ALL FREEl 
Send TODAY a 6d. Postal Order to cover 
post and packing and request Mint Colonial 
Approvals, 

BUDDY’S STAMP STORE (Dept. C.N.1.) 
Perth, Scotland. 


FREE Scarce KEINYA, CANADA & 
S. RHODESIA ISSUES 

All large, attractive and Free to collectors asksug to see our famous 
‘Quality’ (discount) Approvals. Send 3d. to cover our postage and 
lists. If you wish you may Join “THE CODE STAMP CLUB,” 
Sul). 1/-. You .receive Badge, Membership Card listing fine gifts, 
luid Aoprovala monthly, (Gifts include full size tweezers, etc.) 
WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP« Dept. 78, CANTERBURY, KENT, 



4/4 FREE! 

ITALY Orange Girl pictorial AND 
50 different Whole World—FREE! 

These stamps are catalogued at least 4/4, 
and will be sent to all collectors asking to 
see my Discount Approvals and enclosing 
2^d. stamp for postage. 

K. V. FANTOZZI (Section C N), 

Hillside, Marten, Whitegate, Wlnsford, Cheshire 


TRIANGULARS 

To all who request our unrivalled High 
Discount Approvals we offer absolutely 
FREE. 3 TRIANGULAR stamps and 
17 different stamps from 17 different 
countries. 

Please enclose 2\d. starnp for postoge. 

D. VEITCH & CO., 

54-56 Blackett St., NewcastIc-on-Tync, 1 


SEVEN COLOURS CDCi; 
INCLUDING COLD riftLEi 

ALL ON ONE STAMP 
This fine Cape Verde Stamp and 
other pictorials free. Just request 
our pictorial discount Approvals 
and enclose 2^d. postage. 
GEORGE B. HARRIOTT, P.T.S. (21), 
17 Dipton Ave., Newcastle-on-Tyne, 4 


KING GEORGE VI 

A liiu' packet of iiiiust-d British Colonl.tls of 
tlie jirovious reign from the Leeward Islands, 
new Falkland Islands, n^v Dominica, Oronada, 
Malta, Kenya. Uganda and Tanganyika, and 
Virgin Islands (latest, issue) scut free to 
all applicants for Approvals enclosing 2id. 
postage. Mention C.N. 

R. D. HARRISON 

20 Park Road, Hoddesdow, Herts. 


MATCH BOX LABELS 

IndiTidual Country Packets—All 


Different i 

12 

2$ 

50 

75 100 

Italian •• 

. 1/6 

3/. 

6/. 

9/- 12/. 

Japanese 

2/6 

5/- 

lo/. 

Indian .. 

. 2/6 

5/. 

10/- 


Swedish .. 

. 2/6 

5/. 

10/- 

»* 

Cheese 

Labels 

50 

different 3/-. 


E. H. W, LTD. rDept, Z”) 

42 Victoria Street, London, S.W.l. 


1000 STAMPS 6/6 

ALL DIFFERENT. KO GREAT BRITAIN? 

500, 3/-. 250. 1/6. lOO, 9d. 

BF. EMPIRE: 100, 1/3; 200, 3/3; 

300,6/6. TRIAKGULARS : 10. 1/6; 25, 
4/6; 50. 10/-. RAILWAY ENGINES: 
15, 1/3; 25, 2/3; 50. 5/6. FLAGS: 10. 
1/3; 25, 2/9. MAPS; 10, 1/3; 25, 2/9. 
SHIPS; 10. 1/-; 25, 2/3. AIRMAILS: 
25, 1/6. Postage 2kd. extra. Approvals 
and Catalogue of stamp bargains ou request. 
S. TATLOW A SONS 
Eckington, Sheffield. 



★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

* 

★ 

★ 

★ 


rmiftiiiffiTiiiiiiiiify 



★ ★★★★★★★★ 

CAPE VERDE . 
ISLANDS ^ 

Something unusual for your col-"^ 
lection. “The Famous Navigators” 
issue including this magnificent a 
coloured map stamp FREE to all 
asking for our World Famous ★ 
Approvals and enclosing 3d. 
stamp. Write nov/. ★ 

FRANCIS CURTIS ltd.^ 

(Dept. CN) 

226 Baker St., London, N.W.I.^ 
tSt ★ ★ ★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 


Bookkeeping 
down the ages 

Many sludehts of bookkeeping, 
battling through its intricacies, 
have doubtless been taking a 
morbid interest in the first book 
ever written on double-entry, 
which is on show at an exhibition 
at the Guildhall, London. 

This book, called Summa di 
Arithmetica, was published in 
Venice in 1494 and was written by 
Pacioli, the foremost mathemati¬ 
cian of his day. 

Many other early works on 
bookkeeping are displayed at the 
exhibition, which is being held in 
connection with the Sixth Inter¬ 
national Congress on Accounting, 
and closes on Saturday, June 28. 
Admission is free. 

BEST INK AND PAPER 

The Venetian arithmetic book 
was one of the first to be printed 
from loose metal type. The 
printer’s ink, made of vegetable 
dye, has remained black and fresh, 
and the paper, handmade from 
rags, is still crisp and fresh. 

A page-by-page translation of 
Summa di Arithmetica is on view 
with this ancient volume, in page 
being turned each day. 

The Italians, as the great traders 
of the Middle Ages, were pioneers 
of bookkeeping, and Pacioli’s book 
was the basis for alt works on the 
subject for over 100 years. 

The first-known English book on 
accountancy, published in 1543, 
had the long-winded title; A Pro¬ 
fitable Treatyce called the Instru¬ 
ment or Boke to learn to knowe 
the good order of the kepyng of 
the famouse recognynge, called in 
Latin, Dare and Habere, and, in 
Englyshe, Debitor and Creditor. 

Among other interesting items at 
the exhibition is an account for 
cloth supplied to Samuel Pepys. 


“As soon as we've finished in 
here,” said Dudley, “I’m going to 
see if I can wangle the use of the 
telephone at the main gate. I’ll 
try my brother’s flat and find out 
perhaps what's happening. He 
shares with several other actors 
and one or other of them is bound 
to know where he’s gone. Wait 
for me in the canteen.” 

We were interrupted by the 
trumpets. The king rose to his feet 
and allowed the abbot to lead him 
to the back of the dais. 

“That’s where the stairs go 
down,” Dudley murmured; and 
sure enough king and abbot began 
to descend out of sight. 

“J don’t know what to make of 
that business in the Great 
Hall,” Fred grumbled, as we made 
our way toward the canteen. 
“Everybody seems to think it’s a 
bogus film, but nobody seems to 
care so long as they’re paid. All 
that we’ve managed to do is to lose 
-Annabel and to escape being 
caught by the skin of our teeth. 
As far as I’m concerned the sooner 
we get in touch with Uncle George, 
the better. This thing’s getting 
much too big for us.” 

“We may have lost Annabel, 
but at least we’ve got Dudley on 


SPORTS 

gusAN Farmer, from Southwick, 
near Brighton, is only 17, but 
already she is making quite a name 
in women’s athletics. Some weeks 
ago, she set up a remarkable 
record when she threw the discus 
142 feet, winning the Sussex 
County championship and break¬ 
ing the British women’s record. 
That same afternoon she also beat 
the previous County records in 
putting the weight 37 feet 9 inches, 
and throwing the javelin 98 feet 2 
inches. Susan, who is still at 
school, hopes one day to be a 
policewoman. 

gooN after the war, Tom 
Pritchard left his native New 
Zealand to join the Warwickshire 
County cricket club. He became 
one of the finest fast bowlers in 
our game—and next week-end he 
receives his reward. He takes his 
benefit when Essex visit Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. Since joining War¬ 
wickshire he has captured well 
over 600 wickets with his express 
deliveries. 

JJaving beaten Maurice Tate’s 
record of 12,547 balls bowled 
in international cricket, - Alec 
Bedser will be striving to beat two 
o^her records—the total of 189 
Test wickets of S. F. Barnes, the 
England bowler, and the all-time 
best total of 216 wickets by Clarrie 
Grimmett, of Australia. Prior to 
the second Test against the Indians, 
Bedser had captured 166 Test 
wickets. 

'J'he 20 British amateur foot¬ 
ballers chosen to compete in 
the Olympic Games have been in 
training throughout the summer, 
and their preparation will be com¬ 
pleted on July 12 when they meet 
the French Olympic XI. Only one 
member of the 1948 Olympic teatn 
will be going to Helsinki this time 
■—J. R. Hardisty, the Bishop Auck¬ 
land player. ‘ 


our side. I think we can trust 
him.” 

“T suppose three heads are 
better than two. But how are we 
going to manage without Annabel? 
We don’t even know our way 
about. Look out! More trouble!” 

It was old Joe, the doorkeeper, 
stretching out a great hand once 
more to prevent us from entering 
the canteen. 

“From Miss Annabel,” he whis¬ 
pered, and thrust a note into my 
hand. 

He stood back, and we went on 
into the. canteen. Choosing an 
empty table, I opened Annabel’s 
note. We read: 

One of you get out quick to your 
uncle and say things are bad. The 
other one had better go back to 
the stokehole and wait till dusk. 
You can trust Joe but he goes off 
duty when the extras leave. They 
have gotten me under lock and 
key, but don't worry. I’ll px them 
and be out to the stokehole later. 
A m afraid they’ll kill pop If we 
don t get help. 

We read it over two or three 
times. Then Fred said; “Better 
toss who goes back to.the Bounty.” 

To be continued 


The Children's Ne'//spaper, June 28, 1952 ’ 

SHORTS 

Jj]vERV schoolboy cricketer’s am¬ 
bition is to score a century, 
and David Robertson, of St. 
Michael’s Primary School, High- 
gate, realised that ambition when 
he scored 107 not out against Stroud 
Green School. David is only 12 
years old, and he hit his hundred 
in just 45 minutes. 

strength of Surrey athletics 
may be gauged i'rom the fact 
that no fewer than 111 athletes are 
claiming Southern Counties stan¬ 
dard medals. In addition, 67 other 
competitors equalled or passed the 
county standard. 

"’^HEN Denis Compton scored his 
hundredth 100 in first-class 
cricket he joined a select group. 
Only 13 other players have achieved 



the feat—Hobbs (197), Hendren 
(170), Hammond (167),‘ Mead 
(153), Sutcliffe (149), Woolley (145), 
Grace (126), Bradman (117), Sand- 
ham (107), Hutton (107), Hayward 
(104), Ames (102), and Tyldesley 
( 102 ). 

■\Y^hen a Middlesex County XI 
played Winchmore Hill a 
local supporter offered ten shillings 
to any batsman who hit a ball out 
of the ground and broke a window 
in his house, overlooking the 
cricket field. Denis Compton won 
the prize with a mighty “six.” 

NEW type of camera will be 
used for the first time in the 
Olympic Games to record the posi¬ 
tions of runners at the end of races. 
The camera, which’incorporates a 
quartz clock, takes simultaneous 
pictures of each runner as he 
passes the line, giving times to an 
accuracy of one-hundredth of a 
second. 

'J'OM Haliburton, the Scottish 
professional golfer, recently 
had an amazing round of golf. In 
a tournament at Worthing he went 
round in 61, the lowest score ever 
recorded in British golf. He 
followed this with a round of 65, 
beating the world record for two 
rounds of 128 held by Ben Hogan 
of America. 

gHEFFiELD, the city that produced 
Fred Trueman, the England 
fast bowler, now has another fast 
bowler who, it is believed, will one 
day play for England. He is 16- 
year-old Philip Hodgson, who 
stands 6 feet 6 inches, and is a 
pupil at Sheffield Grammar School. 
Experts say that he is already as 
fast as Trueman. 

Jimmy McMullan, the old Scot¬ 
tish international soccer player, 
was recently handed a medal he 
won playing for Scotland against 
England—and which he had lost 
31 years ago! The medal was 
found under some floor-covering in 
a house at Maidstone, Kent, where 
Jimmy once played soccer. 


Monday Adventure, by John Pudney 

Conlimied from page 9 
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fS CANOPUS THE GREATEST SUN IN THE SKY? 


'J'he evening sky is now adorned 
with yet another brilliant star, 
for Antares may be seen in the 
south-east as soon as it is dark. 
With Mars in the south, together 
with Saturn and Spica a little way 
to the right, they are like four 
celestial lamps—an unusual con¬ 
figuration for that part of the 
heavens. 

Mars is still the brightest of 
them all and will remain so until 
the beginning of September, 
though with his increasing distance 
from us his brilliance is per¬ 
ceptibly decreasing. In a couple 
of months’ time he will appear not 
much brighter than Antares. 

The similarity of this star to 
Mars will then be obvious, and as 
they approach one another, the 
apparent proximity of two such 
reddish “stars” will be remark¬ 
able. For Mars, as seen from the 
Earth, is now travelling eastward 
and in the direction of Antares, 
and the similarity in tint will be¬ 
come more marked as they appear 
nearer together. 

It was this similarity that caused 
Antares to receive the name it 


BY THE, CN ASTRONOMER 

bears. It was given in ancient 
Greek times an'd is derived from 
two Greek .words Anti and Ares, 
meaning opposite to or rival of 
Mars, Ares being the Greek name 
for Mars. Yet, notwithstanding 
their similarity to the naked-eye, 
they are actually very different. 

Mars is now about 69 million 
miles away, but by the beginning 
of September he will have receded 
to 102 million miles distance. The 
effect of this increasing distance 
upon his apparent relative size as 



observed through a telescope is in¬ 
dicated in the diagram. 


Actually this is the effect of the 
Earth leaving Mars behind as the 
two worlds speed round the Sun. 
Our world' is just now travelling 
at a little over 18 miles a second, 
while the average speed of Mars is 
about 15 miles a second. 

Mars and Antares, present an 
example of extremes rarely met 


with in similar visual objects. 
Whereas Mars, with a diameter of 
4200 miles, is almost the smallest 
of the planets, Antares is a giant 
sun and one of the largest known. 
It has a diameter 450 times greater 
than our Sun, as has been revealed 
by the interferometer measure¬ 
ments at Mount Wilson Observa¬ 
tory, and were Antares as near to 
us as our Sun it would cover most 
of the sky at noon. 

As this colossal sun radiates, on 
an average, 3400 times more heat 
and light than our Sun, we may be 
glad that it is not as near. Instead, 
Antares is about 21 million times 
more distant than our Sun, and its 
radiations take some 325 years to 
reach us. 

It is usual to describe Antares as 
one of the greatest known suns 
because it has been measured and 
a definite diameter obtained. It 
has, however, known rivals and 
one, believed to be by far the 
greatest of them all, is Canopus. 

From its calculated distance of 
650 light-years journey (that is, 41 
million times farther than our Sun) 
Canopus radiates between 77,000 
and 80,000 times more light and 
heat than our Sun, and therefore 
very much more than Antares. 

This great excess of light anti 
heat radiation gives some idea of 
the relative dimensions of these 
colossal suns, particularly when 
the massiveness of Canopus is 
taken into account. This sun be¬ 
longs to the Type F. Class, which 
has an average surface temperature 
of 7400 degrees Centigrade com¬ 
pared with that of Antares, a Typo 
Mo Class, with 3100 degrees. 

Canopus is too far south for any 
interferometer measurements to be 
taken, so we have to depend upon 
calculations based upon its im¬ 
mense radiations. G. F. M. 


ICEEPING SHOP 

A Board of Trade survey shows 
that Great Britain has 714,788 
shops—one for every 68 i people. 

Grocer and dairy shops, num¬ 
bering 134,002, form the biggest 
group. 

America has one shop for every 
131 people, and Canada one shop 
for every 107. 



1 After whom was the city of 
Sydney named? 


2 Flow old is an octogenarian? 

3 The Zimbabwe ruins are in 
Egypt, Rhodesia, or Trans¬ 
vaal? 

4 For what is Friedrich Wil¬ 
helm Froebel remembered? 

5 Retrospect means: plans for 
the future, a survey of past 
events, or nothing in mind? 

6 What, in Edgar Allan Poe’s 
poem, were “rhyming and 
chiming”? 

7 Who ruled England - first; 
Charles I or Elizabeth I? 

8 For what sport is the Thomas 
Cup awarded? 

Answen on page 12 


No. 3 of a New Series of C N Competitions 

2 BICYCLES 

TO BE WON! 

10 Ten-Shilling Notes for Runners-Up! 

you say of which races the head-dre.sses below are repre- 
^ seutative ? Do you recognise, for e.xample, that stern¬ 
looking hat worn by the first girl as Welsh ? Well, it is—so that is 
one to start the list we want y'ou to make. 

Just write down in numerical order on a postcard or piece of 
plain paper the ten races represented. To help you we have included 
all the correct ansu-ers in this list: 

Welsh, French, Indian, Portuguese, Italian, Norwegian, Irish, 
Eskimo, Spanish, Scots, American-Indian, Swiss, Japanese, 
Dutch, Chinese. 

The prizes in this the tliird of our new series of fortnightly compe¬ 
titions are two bicycles (junior or full-size as required)—one for a 
boy and one for a girl—and in addition there will be ten consolation 
prizes of los. notes. The prizes will be awarded for the best- 

When 3-ou have 
written your list add 
your name, age, and 
full address, and ask 
an adult to sign your 
work as unaided. 
You must also affix 
a C N token—one is 
printed at the foot of 
the back page of this 
issue—to your entry 
before posting it to ; 

CN Competition No. 3, 
3 Pilgrim Street, 
London, E.C.4 
(Comp.). 

Entries must arrive 
by Tuesday, July S, 
the closing date. All 
readers under 17 in 
Great Britain, Ire¬ 
land, and the Chan¬ 
nel Islands may enter, 
and the Editor’s de¬ 
cision is final. 

®®®®®®®®®® 


written correct entrie.s, according to age. 

- iV^ose .Head-dresses are iHese ? 



' '■^'1 f 

®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®® 
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I THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP I 



* P O R. B O O (C S « 

I Stock of over 3 million volumes | 

=' Neiv, secondhand & rare Books on every 1. 

= subject, Foyles can supply all your school S 

= text books _ § 

I 119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON WC2 | 

= Gerrard s66o (i6 tines) ir Open p-6 (inc. Saturdays) = 

aiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifE 



AND EVEN DAD 
WON’T BE ABLE TO RESIST THEM 



°Nny number 
r thing 7)6 



ntire'y nesv 

cticsiorwo 

IS draughts- 

urs of gf, 
aroent. 


J. W, 
(Dept. 


ff your dealer connot 
supply, write for address 
of nearest stockist to : 

SPEAR & SONS LTD, 
C), Enfield, Middlesex 


INDIAN PICTORIALS 


You must have these 10 beautifu! j 
stamps depicting an Elephant, Dancer, 
Idol, Sculpture, etc. FREE to all ap- ' 
plicants sending 2’d. postage and.asking 
for my FIRST-CLASS APPROVALS. 


R. GODLEY (C N) 

29 Park Road, High Barnet, Herts. 



Can you do 
good turns 
at once ? 


Mother sometimes gives you an odd 
copper when you do a job for her and 
this is how you can turn one good turn 
into two and help the N.S.P.C.C. to 
help unhappy children. Save up these 
coppers and,when you’ve collected 2 / 6 , 
send it in with the form below, which 
you should cut out and fill in. This will 
make you a member of the League of 
Pity, the Children’s Branch of the 
N.S.P.C.C. The League will then send 
you a Blue Bird Badge to keep and wear 
and, on loan, a Blue Egg in which to put 
your I^eague savings. You can be sure 
that every penny you earn or collect 
will help the N.S.P.C.C. 
to make some poor, ill- 
treated boy or girl happy. 

That’s a worthwhile 
target, isn’t it? 

,-SEND THIS COUPON NOW —^ 

TO THE LEAGUE OP riTT, VICTORT IIOUSIV j 

incESTER SQUARE, W.C.l J 

Cltan enrol me ax a Member, / trtrlose | 

P.O. Jor sic. J 

_-_- I 

I 

-I 



NAME- 


ADDRESS . 


...PLEASE USE ELOCK CAPITALS. 


For boys and girls aged 7-16 

CHILDREN’S HOLIDAYS 
—Bournemouth 

Onr fourth nr.n side House-Party for Jloys and 
fJii’ls. Collcjfft promises • at Bournouiouth. 
E.tporioncotl, cliild-loTiii.a staff, house-matrons. 
Various periods July 30-Scptembcr 3. Write 
for illustrated brochure to: 
Secretary, JUNIOR HOLIDAYS (CN), 
69 Wigmore Street. W.l. f .nnqham 2959 


MATCH-BOX LABELS 

ON APPROVAL 

Hundreds of different labels from which 
to choose. Labels are mounted in books 
to help in checking against your collec¬ 
tion. Each book contains 84 different 
labels priced at 2d. and 3d. each. Why 
not send 3d. in stamps for an Approval 
book to-day ? 

MRS. M. B. SMITH, 

56 PORTLAND ST., LONDOJ^ S.E.17 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2},il. stamp for Price List, 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

{Dept. CN\ 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


boys !! YOU SHOULD HAVE THESE for YOUR HOLIDAY 

DON’T WAIT. BUY NOW! 

■A' Ar 



New Light Weight 
HAVERSACKS. Sizes 
11 ** X 9" X sr. Use¬ 
ful for campers and 
Scouts. 

OUR PRICE A/C 

Post and Pkg. pd. ^ 



JACK KNIVES. New store 
soiled. Blade, Tin Opener, & 
Spike. The real Scouts knife. 
Every boy should have one 
of these in his pocket. 

OUR PRICE A/^ 
Post & Pkg. 6d. a'Q 


NEW BRITISH 1[LIFE 
BELTS. Easy to blow 
up. Just the thing for 
the seaside or the swim¬ 
ming baths. 

OUR PRICE n/|« 
Post and P'kg. j/-. 


PI aiinC SIVC S Tn (DEPT. c.n.), 895-921 FULHAM RD., LOKDON, S.W.6 
ULHUUC nic RENOWN 6174 (20 lines) 
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JACKO HAS AN EYE FOR A SEE-SAW 


HIDDEN TREES 

This rhyme does not make much 
sense, hut you should be able to 
spot the names of eight trees in it, 
one in each line. Each name has 
five letters,. 

Placed around the local park, 

In tidy row and serried line. 
When the haze lets in the dark 
See the trees as pennants shine. 
Held erect, their leafy tops 
May be echoes to the lark. 

While the pedlar cheaply shops 
Where the scald erased each mark.. 

Answer next week 

"countryside flowers 

Ragged robin flourishes in darhp 
meadows and on marshland. 
Its pretty, scentless flowers are 
borne in clusters, each on'their 
own short stalk 
at the end of 
the _ main 
flowering stem. 
The pinkish-red 
petals are 
deeply cut into 
four or five 
strips, causing 
them to hang in 
ragged fashion, 
hence the flower's name. 

The light-green, narrow leaves 
are lance-headed and smooth, 
growing in pairs on the angular, 
slightly-branched' stems, ' which 
are from one to two feet high. 
Sticky above and hairy below, the 
stems act as fly-catchers. 

It is sometimes called Cuckoo 
Flower. 




“ Come-in and sec the new linolentn we are going to have laid in our sitting 
room,” said Jacko to.."Chimp. It was neatly rolled tip, and there was barely 
any other furniture iii the room, “ ITin,” nrused Jacko mischievously, 
“there ought to be something we could do with.this." There was! Very 
soon their laughter eduld be heard ail over the house. Mother rushed to her 
sitting room and, to her horror, saw that the roll was being used as a sce-saw'—- 
with Jacko and Chimp inside and Baby astride the middle. 


SHOOTING A LINE 
Phe antique-collector was show¬ 
ing his treasures to some of 
his friends. 

“Here I have a very rare re¬ 
volver, used by the Romans,” he 
said. 

“But surely they didn’t have 
revolvers then,” objected one of 
his friends. 

“Ah,” said the collector with an 
impish smile, “that's what makes it 
so rare.” 

Archbishop Whalely’s riddle 

do white sheep eat more 
than black ones? 

Jo 9JOIU odo Bsnoooq 


Right spirit 

“ J’EL do it," vowed Willy 
McKillycan, 

"If my sisters Tilly and Milly can." 
So he practised each day. 

Now we’re happy to say. 

That Tilly and Milly and Willy 
can. 

Vegetable Visions 


-BEDTIME CORNER- 


Billy cools off 

J^s soon as he had finished tea, 
Billy's father said he was 
going to water ' the garden. 
“The ground is absolutely 
parched,” he said. 

No sooner had he got the 
hose connected, though, than 
there came a knock at the 
door; some friends had called 
to see him. That, of course, 
was the end of watering as far 
as he was concerned. 

But not as far as Billy was 
concerned. “Shouldn’t be diffi¬ 
cult,” he muttered. And he 
turned on the tap and began 
spraying. 

All would have been well had 
not Paul come into the garden. 
It was hot, so he was wearing 
his bathing trunks. 

“Give me a spray, Billy,” he 
called. “I can do with a cool¬ 
ing.” 

Billy obligingly turned the 
hose on him. Then Paul re¬ 
turned the favour, and so it 
went on. 

When Billy’s father came out 
a little later the garden was 
beautifully watered—and so 
was everything else, including 
Billy and Paul. 

Fortunately, Billy had his 
old clothes on, and no harm was 
done. But Billy's father decided 
that, in future, he would hot 
leave the hose lying about. 


HAYMAKING 

Qut in the meadow we work 
and play. 

Helping the farmer to make the 
hay. 

On the new-mown grass the sun 
shines down. 

Turning our skins to a golden 
brown. 

VVe shake and we rake and we 
load the cart, 

Each of us helping to play his 
part. 

In the shade of the stack we eat 
our tea, 

And weary, but happy, we all 
agree, 

It's fun, and a useful and 
healthy way 

Of spending a glorious sum¬ 
mer's day. 


Find, the birds 

^LL the names of these birds 
begin with the letter S. 
Can you find the.m? 



•MOJIOMS 'MOJjnds 

‘>fja)S UiOMS ‘j^djdpuDs *jni(j3uois *odius 
'dwidojs 'onifs 



Or mashed up in a dish. 

I Hant to he a jester,” 

To his neighbour he confides, 

“And make sheep die wilh laughter, 
And humans split ihoir sides.” 

Ig CHAIN QUIZ ■ g 

Solutions to the following clues 
are linked, the last two letters of 
the first answer being the first two 
of the second, and so on, 

1. Any one of the nine sisters, in 
Greek mythology, who presided 
over the arts. 

2. Indian plant, grown for oil 
obtained from its seeds; its name 
was the magic word which opened 
a cave in the story of Ali Baba. 

3. Medieval family of Florenee, 
in Italy; its two greatest members, 
Cosimo and Lorenzo the Magni¬ 
ficent, made Florence a pre-eminent 
centre of learning during the 
Renaissance. 

4. Greatest.of Roman orators; 
took part in movements against 
Julius Caesar, who generously 
pardoned him ; became a republi¬ 
can leader but was executed in 
43 B.c. 

Ansyvers next week 
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Crossivord Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Musical 
instrument. 4 Notion. 8 Account. 
9 Helping. 11 Strict. 13 Observe.' 
14 Natives of Poland. 15 Sooth¬ 
ing. 19 Seen in a church. 21 Hail. 
23 She has an uncle. 24 Tiny. 26 
Printer’s measure. 27 Devours. 
2S Team. 

READING DOWN. 1 Clasp. 2 
Player on stage. 3 Trims. 4 Latin 
for the same. 5 Argument: 6 
East-North-Ea'st. 7 Eras. 10 Pre¬ 
cise moment. 12 Component 
part. 16 Takes wing. 17 Tied. 18 
Docile. 20 Royal Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineers. 22 Through. 
25 You and me. Atiswer next week 


FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

LITTLE FRIENDS. .“I saw a 
funny mouse in the orchard,” said 
Ann to her brother Don. 

“Why was it funfiy?” Don 
demanded. 

“It had such tiny eyes and 
looked something like a mole, only 
it was brown. I’ve never seen such 
a small mouse before, either,” Ann 
replied. 

“A shrew, I expect,” commented 
Don. 1 

“I hope it was,” said Farmer 
Gray, who was listening. “Shrews 
are as useful as mice are de¬ 
structive. Although so small, they 
possess tremendous appetites, and 
as their food includes pests, par¬ 
ticularly slugs, grubs, and insects, 
they are good friends.” 

Riddle in Rhyme 
]yjY first gives out terrific heat. 

My second may support or 

gleam. 

My whole is seen on summer days, 
Dancing on river, lake, and stream. 

Answer next week 
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Logical 

’■pHE teacher had just told her class 
that the Red Indian man 
is called a brave and his wife is 
called a squaw. 

“Can anybody tell me what a 
Red Indian baby is called?” asked 
the teacher. 

“Please, Sir,” piped up one girl, 
“a squawker.” 

YOUNG QUIZ—answers 

1 Thomas Townshend, first Viscount 

Sydney. 

2 Between 80 and 90. 

3 Rhodesia. 

4 His work for the Kindergarten 

system of education. 

5 A.survey of past events. 

6 The bells. 

7 Elizabeth I. 

8 Badminton. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

June Oddity* Dog Rose (This flower has no 
nectar). 

Change the heads. 

Woacl, Road, Toad, Goad, Load. 

Chain Quiz. Munich, Chile, Leonardo, Dodo. 
.NaraCf please. Whittington. 



I can comb 
my Dolly’s / 
hair witlioiitr 
the hair J 
falling out!‘ 

Why not buy your 
Dolly a KIRLON WIG 
which you can BRUSH, 
WASH, CURL, as well 
as COMB ? Measure 
thecircumference round 
the head just above the 
eyes, usingtape measure 
or piece of string. 
Colours available are 
Blonde, Fair and 
Brown. Send Postal 
Order and state size 
■and colour required. 


PRICES 

Circumference Measurements 
4/9 up to 12". 

5/3 from 12" to 14", 
5/8 from 14" to 16". 
6/6 from 16" to 18". 
Postage Free 



TOTTENHAM WIG CO., LTD. 

(“^7 )43 MIKGTO^ CAUSEWAY^ LOADON, 

OBTAINABLE FROM ALL LEADING TOY SHOPS 





































































